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POTATO  CROP  PROSPECTS 
EXCEED  NORMAL  DEMAND 


Four  Bushels  Per  Capita  Only  Surpassed 

In  Six  of  Twenty-Two  Years — 

Small  Export  Demand. 


According  to  the  August  estimates  of 
acreage  and  crop  condition,  present  indica- 
tions are  for  a  large  crop  of  potatoes.  Acre- 
age is  estimated  at  4,228,000  acres,  or  5% 
above  the  average  for  the  5  years  1916-1920. 
The  August  crop  condition  is  estimated  at 
84.3%  compared  with  a  10-year  average  for 
August  of  81.3%.  This  indicates  a  bumper 
crop,  the  August  estimate  being  for  a  pro- 
duction of  about  440,000,000  bus.,  which 
would  be  approximately  18%  above  the 
5-year  average. 

The  crop  condition  may,  of  course,  be 
expected  to  deteriorate  somewhat  between 
now  and  October,  since  that  is  what  hap- 
pened with  each  of  the  crops  from  1900  to 
1920.  From  1900  to  1920  the  average  loss  in 
condition  from  August  to  October  was  8.8%, 
and  allowance  has  been  made  for  such  a  loss 
in  forecasting  a  production  of  440,000,000 
bus.  Allowing  for  the  average  deterioration 
the  crop  condition  for  October  would  be 
84.3%  minus  8.8%,  or  75.5%.  Since  the 
average  October  crop  condition  for  the  past 
10  years  has  been  73.8%,  it  can  be  seen  that 
if  this  year  follows  the  general  rule,  the  crop 
condition  in  October  will  still  be  above  the 
10-year  average. 

PEE   CAPITA   CONSUMPTION    SMALL. 

,  The  August  estimate  of  440,000,000  bus. 
equals  a  per  capita  production  of  approxi- 
mately 4  bus.  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
population  of  approximately  109,000,000. 
During  the  past  22  years  there  has  been  a 
per  capita  production  of  4  bus.  or  more  in  six 
years  only. 

A  study  of  prices  in  these  years  shows  that 
with  but  one  exception  the  price  in  the  New 
York  market  the  following  March  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  in  October.  The 
one  exception  was  the  year  1912-13,  when 
the  March  price  was  only  30  higher.  The 
price  trend  on  the  Chicago  market  during 
those  years  was  similar. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  large  consumer 
of  potatoes  compared  with  the  consumption 
in  European  countries.  It  is  reported  that 
the  normal  per  capita  production  is  nearly 
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26  bus.  in  Germany,  16  bus.  in  Austria,  14 
bus.  in  Belgium,  13  bus.  in  Holland,  12 
bus.  in  France,  11  bus.  in  Denmark,  9  bus. 
in  Hungary,  6  bus.  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  more  than  10  bus.  in  Canada. 
These  figures  include  the  potatoes  used  for 
seed,  for  making  starch,  and  for  stock  feed. 

However,  conditions  may  be  so  favorable 
during  the  rest  of  the  season  that  the  October 
crop  condition  will  not  be  8.8%  below  that 
of  August.  In  1912  the  October  crop  con- 
dition was  only  2.7%  lower  than  that  re- 
ported in  August,  and  in  1920  it  was  only 

For  the  21  years,  1900-1920  the  per 
capita  production  in  the  United  States 
averages  3.6  bushels. 

(Concluded  on  page  178,  column  1.) 
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BOLL  WEEVIL  DAMAGE  IN 

1921  BROKE  ALL  RECORDS 


Potential  Production  Prevented  Estimated 

at  6,277,000  Bales — Damage  during 

Last  13  Years  Reviewed. 


The  production  of  6,277,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, in  addtion  to  the  seed  that  would  have 
been  ginned  from  that  amount,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  boll  weevil  in  1921,  according 
to  the  computations  made  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  from  estimates 
furnished  by  many  thousand  crop  reporters. 

This  damage  to  the  potential  1921  cotton 
crop  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year  not- 
withstanding the  relatively  small  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  that  year.  In  fact,  the 
boll  weevil  damage  in  1921  represented  an 
increase  of  37%  over  the  damage  to  the  1920 
crop  when  the  boll  weevil  prevented  the 
production  of  4,595,000  bales. 

LEAST   DAMAGE   IN   1911. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  estimates  of  the  boll  weevil  damage 
for  each  year  from  1909  to  1921,  inclusive. 
In  1909  the  damage  amounted  to  1,368,000 
bales,  as  is  shown  in  Table  1.  In  1910  the 
damage  was  slightly  less  than  in  1909,  and 
in  1911  the  damage  was  the  least  of  any  of 
these  years,  having  amounted  to  338,000 
bales.  From  1922  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  boll 
weevil  damage  fluctuated  between  714,000 
bales  and  2,994,000  bales,  this  latter  figure 
having  been  chalked  up  against  the  1916 
crop. 

The  economic  burden  of  the  boll  weevil 
to  cotton  producers  can  be  made  more  un- 
derstandable perhaps  by  comparisons.  For 
example,  the  picked  crop  of  cotton  lint  was 
7,954,000  bales  in  1921  and  the  weevil  pre- 
vented the  production  of  6,277,000  bales. 
Hence  the  damage  to  the  crop  was  equal  to 
79%  of  the  harvested  crop.  Had  the  weevil 
been  innocuous  the  cotton  acreage  of  1921, 
small  as  it  was,  would  have  produced  14,- 
231,000  bales  of  lint  cotton. 

To  express  the  matter  in  another  way, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  boll  weevil  toe  ac- 
tual crop  of  cotton  in  1921  could  have  been 
obtained  from  66%  of  the  acreage  cultivated. 
In  other  words,  out  of  every  100  acres  cul- 
tivated the  producer  received  as  his  share 
the  cotton  from  42  acres,  causes  of  damage 
(Concluded  on  page  189,  column  1.) 
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BEEF  CATTLE  PRICES  ADVANCE 

TO  HIGHEST  POINT  FOR  YEAR 

Broad  Outlet  for  Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle — Hog 
Prices  Lower  on  Smaller  Shipping  Demand. 

Highest  prices  of  the  year  for  beef  steers, 
choice  corn-fed  butcher  cows  and  heifers, 
and  veal  calves,  and  a  broad  outlet  for 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  as  the  supply  of 
grassers  furnished  finishers  greater  numbers 
and  variety  than  have  been  in  evidence  re- 
cently, featured  the  trade  in  cattle  during 
the  week  ending  Aug.  19.  At  Chicago  and 
Omaha  corn-fed  steers  continued  greatly  in 
evidence.  Highly  finished  bullocks  at  Chi- 
cago reached  §10.95  and  •  yearlings  $10.85, 
both  new  high  tops  for  the  year. 

The  trend  of  hog  prices  was  generally 
downward.  At  prevailing  price  differ- 
entials killers  displayed  a  preference  for- 
packing  grades  and  as  a  result  the  spread 
between  light  hogs  and  packing  sows  nar- 
rowed.' At  Chicago  light  and  medium 
butcher  hogs  declined  50$— 60<>  and  the  top 
fell  to  $9.65,  the  lowest  since  February. 
The  low  top  figure  was  $9  at  Omaha,  where 
the  average  weight  on  one  session  reached 
286  lbs.,  furnishing  evidence  that  there  is 
still  a  liberal  supply  of  heavy  sows  and 
butchers  in  corn  belt  feedlots.  The  con- 
tinued slump  in  hog  prices  drove  feeder  pig 
values  to  sharply  lower  levels,  and  at  the 
close  Kansas  City  sold  good  native  pigs  at 
$9.50  that  commanded  $11.40  a  week  earlier. 

RECEIPTS    SMALLER    AT   CHICAGO. 

Disturbed  conditions  in  railway  trans- 
portation reduced  receipts  at  some  market 
centers  early  in  the  week.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  at  Chicago,  where  the  outlet 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  feeder 
lambs  was  somewhat  restricted,  as  many 
prospective  buyers  were  compelled  to  post- 
pone purchases  until  transportation  condi- 
tions improve. 

Receipts  of  cattle  at  Kansas  City  during 
the  first  four  days  of  the  week  were  65,900, 
the  largest  since  last  October,  and  consisted 
largely  of  grassers  from  Kansas,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma.  Canadian  grass  cattle  were 
offered  freely  at  St.  Paul,  but  the  movement 
from  the  Northwest  ranges  to  Chicago  is  not 
yet  fairly  under  way. 

Unseasonably  meager  receipts  of  range 
lambs  early  in  the  week  later  expanded  to 
comparatively  good  proportions.  Choice 
Washington  lambs  and  a  few  natives  brought 
$13,  and  all  grades  of  killing  lambs  closed 
strong  at  best  prices  of  the  week  and  25<t— 50<J; 
above  a  week  earlier.  Fat  sheep,  with  the 
exception  of  aged  wethers,  generally  showed 
some  price  advance.  There  was  a  broad 
demand  for  breeding  ewes,  feeding  sheep, 
and  yearlings  but  the  supply  was  light. 

Receipts  at  10  large  markets  for  the  week 
were  approximately  223,000  cattle,  462,300 
hogs,  and  226,000  sheep,  compared  with 
234,361  cattle,  431,791  hogs,  and  214,181 
sheep  a  week  earlier,  and  221,375  cattle, 
386,820  hogs,  and  264,847  sheep  during  the 
corresponding  week  last  year. 

Cattle. — Practically  all  classes  and  grades 
of  cattle  found  active  markets,  and 
materially  higher  prices  were  realized  on 
most  ldlling  classes  both  at  Chicago  and 
other  important  markets.  Beef  steer  offer- 
ings at  Chicago  averaged  exceptionally  high 


in  quality,  approximately  80%  of  the  week's 
supply  grading  good  or  better,  a  large  pro- 
portion showing  extended  corn  feeding  and 
being  of  quality  and  condition  to  grade 
choice  and  prime. 

Highly  finished  1,408-lb.  Herefords  es- 
tablished a  new  top  for  the  year  at  $10.95, 
and  several  loads  of  medium  to  heavy 
weight  steers  sold  at  $10.85-$10.90.  A 
string  of  prime  yearling  steers  and  heifers 
brought  $10.85.  Large  numbers  of  steers 
cashed  above  $10,  most  of  them  showing  a 
50$  advance  for  the  week.  Offerings  selling 
downward  from  $9.50  showed  advances 
ranging  from  25$  down.  Only  light-fleshed, 
ill-bred  stock,  undesirable  from  a  killing  or 
feeding  standpoint,  remained  steady  and 
hard  to  move.  Most  steers  at  Chicago 
going  for  slaughter  sold  at  §9-$10.50  during 
the  week.  Offerings  at  the  River  markets 
consisted  largely  of  grassy  range  stock  of 
much  lower  grade  than  the  bulk  of  Chicago's 
supply,  and  prices  at  Missouri  River  points 
averaged  considerably  below  Chicago. 

Liberal  receipts  of  stocker  and  feeder 
steers  were  offered  at  the  River  markets,  in- 
cluding numerous  Canadians  at  St.  Paul. 
At  Chicago,  however,  that  class  of  cattle  was 
in  light  supply  and  trade  was  comparatively 
slow,  although  some  advance  in  price  was 
noticeable.  A  broad  countryward  move- 
ment of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  featured 
the  week's  trade  at  other  markets,  with 
Kansas  City  sending  out  some  strong-weight 
steers  suitable  for  a  short  feed  at  $7.50-$8.25, 
some  similar  cattle  leaving  Omaha  at  $7.50- 
$8;  and  one  load  of  fleshy  1,059-lb.  steers 
going  to  an  Illinois  feed  lot  from  Chicago  at 
$8.10. 

FAT  CATTLE  AT  HIGH  PRICES. 

While  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  were  com- 
paratively scarce  at  Chicago,  the  movement 
was  free  and  most  of  the  week's  business  was 
done  at  $6-$6.75,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
fleshy  steers  at  $7.40  and  $7.50  and  com- 
moner kinds  around  $5-$6.  Selection  of 
stock  and  feeding  steers  is  expected  to  show 
much  improvement  in  the  near  future,  when 
northwestern  range  cattle  arrive  in  greater 
numbers.  Prices  on  the  better  grades  of 
fat  cattle  are  at  the  year's  peak;  and  with  the 
money  situation  easy,  plenty  of  cheap  feed 
in  the  country,  and  prospects  for  an  abun- 
dance of  corn  during  the  next  year,  demand 
for  stock  suitable  for  further  development 
(Concluded  on  page  172,  column  1.) 


FRESH  MEAT  MARKETS  RECORD 
MIXED  MOVEMENTS  FOR  WEEK 

Beef  and  Veal  Prices  Higher  At  All  Markets — 
Eastern  Pork  Markets  Unsettled. 

(Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.) 

Fresh  meat  trade  both  at  Chicago  and 
eastern  markets  was  very  uneven  during 
the  week  ending  Aug.  19.  Varying  tem- 
peratures and  local  weather  conditions  at 
the  various  markets  contributed  to  an 
uneven  demand.  At  Philadelphia  the 
trend  was  upward  on  all  classes  and  closing 
prices  were  $1  to  $2  higher  than  a  week 
earlier.  New  York  held  Monday's  advance 
fairly  well  while  at  Boston  the  tendency 
after  Monday  was  downward.  Under  a 
slow  demand  Chicago  held  steady  to  higher 
on  all  meats  except  lamb  and  mutton. 

Beef. — With  choice  and  good  steers  rela- 
tively scarce  at  eastern  markets,  prices  on 
these  grades  ruled  strong  to  higher,  some 
sales  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  reach- 
ing $19.  At  Boston  a  sharp  advance  of  $4 
to  $5  on  ribs  and  loins,  and  an  unevenly 
higher  market  on  forequarters  placed  all 
cuts,  except  rounds,  in  a  relatively  strong 
position.  Medium  and  common  grades, 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  receipts,  were 
generally  steady  with  Monday,  until  near 
the  close  whenoaome  concessions  were  made. 
At  Chicago  choice  steers  scored  an  advance 
of  $1  early  in  the  week,  but  lost  50$  of  the 
advance  after  midweek.  Other  grades  held 
mostly  steady.  The  light  offerings  of  cows 
were  moved  at  prices  steady  to  50$  higher 
than  the  preceding  week* 

KOSHER   BEEF   STEADY. 

Light  and  uneven  receipts  of  bulls  sold 
on  a  declining  market.  Except  at  New 
York  where,  after  midweek,  declines  of 
$1.50  to  $2  were  registered,  kosher  beef 
markets  were  steady  to  firm,  Chicago 
scoring  an  advance  of  $1  on  the  better  grades. 

Veal. — The  better  grades  of  veal  of  desira- 
ble weights  were  scarce  at  all  markets  and 
prices  ruled  firm  to  higher,  Chicago  register- 
ing an  advance  of  $1  for  the  week.  Lower 
grades  and  heavyweights  met  an  indifferent 
demand,  but  price  ranges  for  the  week  were 
practically  unchanged. 

Lamb. — Although  lamb  receipts  were 
slightly  less  than  normal  all  markets,  except 
Philadelphia  where  gains  of  $1  to  $2  were 
made,  were  dull  and   barely  steady  with 


DAILY  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  AND  COST  OF  HOGS,  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  19,  1922. 

[Price  per  100  pounds.] 


Market. 

Men. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat.       |  This  wk. 

Last  wk. 

1  yr.  ago. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost.  IWt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Wt. 

Cost. 

Chicago 

E.  St.  Louis.. 
Kansas  City. . 

Omaha 

S.  St.  Joseph- 
S.  St.  Paul... 

265 
197 
220 
272 
232 
285 

$S.94 
9.67 
8.9S 
8.16 
8.64 
8.06 

260 
195 
209 
278 
240 
260 

$8.98 
9.76 
9.15 
8.21 
8.66 
8.17 

256 
209 
211 
286 
236 
208 

S9.07I  267 
-9.44    1S8 
9.04]  238 
7.83    2S6 
8.  5S    247 

SS.65 
9.37 
8.56 
7.61 
8.41 

268 
205 
212 
291 
246 

S8.39 
9.26 
8.44 
7.57 
8.25 

281 
192 
198 
282 
230 
276 

$8.  OS   265 
9.20|  200 
8.55   213 
7.  53    2S2 
8.40   239 
7.50|  265 

S8.72 
9.46 
8.84 
7.85 
8.51 

266 
199 

221 
"277 
24,2 

$8.60 
7.42 
9.03 
7.97 
S.64 
7.77 

201 
216 
227 
275 

$9.16 
9.93 

9.  OS 
8.28 

S.00 

2i  ii 

7.951 

254 

7.74 

7.97 

273 

270 

8.44 

The  aboye  prices  arecomputed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases. 
RECEIPTS,  SHIPMENTS,  AND   LOCAL   SLAUGHTER,  WEEK  ENDING   AUGUST   19, 


Market. 


Chicago 

Denver  ' 

East  St.  Louis.. 
Fort  Worth1... 

Kansas  Citv 

Oklahoma  City  '■ 

Omaha...- 

St.  Joseph  1 

St.  Paul1 

Sioux  City 

Wichita 


Total 324,492 

Previous  week » 332, 360 


Re- 
ceipts 


Cattle  and  calves. 

Local 


64,  056 
7,  575 

30,  754 
24,025 
82, 312 
10, 267 
37, 761 
14,  823 

31,  297 
11,931 

9,691 


Ship- 
ments. 


16,017 
4,230 
16, 996 
10,372 
43,  533 
4, 342 
16, 164 
6, 735 
17.401 
7,208 
7,  5S0 


150,578 
156, 627 


slaugh- 
ter. 


48.  039 
2,468 
14, 405 
12,846 
38.09S 
5,449 
21, 079 
7,993 
13,318 
4,616 
2,669 


170,980 
166, 104 


Hogs. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


134, 202 

5,4S0 
56,622 

6,051 
43, 213 

5,9S1 
52, 134 
38,  837 
24,680 
40,  527 

7,556 


Ship- 
ments. 


23,  4S2 
689 

25, 969 
1,261 
8,303 


S,277 

5,546 

3,590 

17,829 

224 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


110, 720 

4, 399 
25, 962 

4,450 
33,  S03 

5,591 
43, 806 
32, 533 
20, 152 
24.SS7 

6,986 


415, 203 
415, 176 


95, 170 
103, 05S 


313,289 
308.  673 


Sheep. 


Re- 
ceipts. 


72, 155 
3,  702 

14,  376 
3, 280 

25,  321 
S62 

71,  7S7 
9,871 
8,473 
1,556 
1,602 


213,  04.5 
205,  668 


Ship- 
ments. 


21,690 

303 

1,621 

3,283 

S,69S 


35,  684 
3,353 
1,920 


77, 821 
77,329 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter. 


50,465 

2,560 

11,686 

324 

15,  748 

333 

33,976 

6,774 

5,74.5 

842 

218 


12S.671 
127,721 


i  Week  ending  Friday,  Aug.  18. 


1  Including  Indianapolis. 


August  26, 1922. 
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a  week  earlier.  Monday's  advance  at  other 
eastern  markets  was  lost  and  declines  of 
$1  to  $2  were  registered  after  midweek. 
Under  a  narrow  demand,  Chicago  was  weak 
but  prices  were  practically  unchanged. 

Mutton. — All  mutton  markets  continued 
slow,  but  prices  were  generally  steady  with  a 
week  earlier.  Handyweights  found  ready 
sale  at  firm  prices  while  heavy  fat  bucks  and 
ewes  were  hard  to  move. 

Pork. — With  only  limited  quantities  of 
fresh  pork  offered,  eastern  markets  were  un- 
settled and  price  ranges  widened.  Heavy 
loins  were  steady  at  Philadelphia  with 
prices  on  lighter  weights  uneven.  Else- 
where supplies  of  light  loins  were  barely 
sufficient  for  the  demand,  while  heavies  were 
hard  to  move.  Chicago  registered  slight  ad- 
vances early  in  the  weelv  and  these  were  gen- 
erally maintained.  Shoulder  cuts  were 
offered  only  at  intervals,  and  at  all  markets 
the  price  trend  was  mostly  downward. 
Philadelphia  closed  about  §2  higher  on  loins, 
New  York  was  steady,  Boston  weak  and  $1  to 
§2  lower,  and  Chicago  firm. 


CHICAGO   WHOLESALE   PRICES   OF    CURED 
PORK  AND   PORK   PRODUCTS. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Hams,  smoked, 

14-16  average. 
Hams,       faney, 

14-16  average . 
Picnics,  smoked, 

4-S  average 

Bacon,  breakfast, 

6-8  average . . . 
Bacon,  fancy, 

6-8  average . .  ." 
Bellies,    D.    S., 

14-16  average . 
Backs,     D.    S., 

14-16  average . 
Pure  lard,  tierces 
Compound  lard, 

tierces 


Aug.  18. 


$22.  00-24. 50 

26. 00-27. 50 

14. 75-17,  50 

24. 00-28. 00 

33. 00-36. 00 

15. 50-16. 50 

12. 00-13.  50 
12.  00-14. 00 

12. 25-13. 50 


Aug.  11. 


$24. 00-26.  00 

26. 00-28. 00 

15. 00-18. 00 

24. 00^28. 00 

33. 00-35. 00 

15. 50-16. 25 

12.  50-13.  25 
12.  50-14.  25 

12.  75-13. 50 


July  21. 


$27. 00-29. 50 

30. 00-32. 00 

17. 00-19. 00 

24.00-28.00 

32. 00-35. 50 

15. 50-16. 00 

12. 00-13. 50 
12.00-13.25 

12.  50-14. 00 


STOCKER  AND  FEEDER  SHIPMENTS. 
Week  Ending  Friday,  August  18,  1922. 


Cattle 

and 

calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Market  origin: 

4,288 
3,326 
3,197 
1,385 

28, 759 
2,259 

13,455 
5,920 

14,355 
6,314 
3,261 

990 

89 

132 

2,087 

14  850 

581 
1  124 

Fort  Worth 

913 

Kansas  City 

7,177 

\    Oklahoma  City 

135 

581 
192 

29  753 

1,401 

St.  Paul 

969 

Sioux  City 

Wichita '. 

Total 

86,  519 
84, 395 
83,498 

•4, 206 
3,278 
2,710 

56,768 
54  580 

Previous  week l 

Same  week  last  year l 

45' 669 

State  destination: 

114 
509 
301 
827 

1,106 
245 

581 

1,014 

10,959 

466 

26, 200 

7,736 

50 

79 

475 

377 

671 

11,670 

17, 157 

89 

2,313 

1,648 

3,602 

395 

850 

63 

403 

302 

5  915 

3^430 

13, 461 

949 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

1,469 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

187 
177 
144 
530 

109 

Michigan 

5,314 

Minnesota 

407 

Nebraska . 

6,493 
13, 277 

New  York 

1,057 

Ohio 

1,119 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

192 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

West  Virginia 

66 

115 

Wisconsin 

373 

Wyoming 

2,507 

Total 

86, 519 

4,206 

56, 768 

LTVE  STOCK  PRICES  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1922. 
[Per  100  pounds.] 


CATTLE. 
Beef  steers: 

Medium  and  heavy  (1,001  lbs.  up)- 

Choice  and  prime 

Good 

Medium 

C  ommon 

Light  weight  (1,000  lbs.  down)— 

Choice 

Good -. 

Medium 

Common 

Butcher  cattle: 

Heifers ,  common-choice 

Cows,  common-choice 

Bulls,  bologna  and  beef 

Canners  and  cutters: 

Cows  and  heifers 

Canner  steers 

Veal  calves: 

Light  and  med.  wt.  med.-choice. . 
Heavy  weight,  common-choice . . . 
Feeder  steers: 

1,001  lbs.  up,  common-choice 

750-1,000  lbs.,  common-choice 

Stocker  cattle: 

Steers,  common-choice 

Cows  and  heifers,  common-choice. 
Calves — 

Good  and  choice.... 

Common  and  medium 

HOGS. 


Top 

Bulk  of  sales 

Heavywt.  (2511bs. up), common-choice 
Med.  wt.  (201-250  lbs . ),  common-choice. 
Light  wt.  (150-200  lbs.),  common-choice 
Light  Its.  (131-150  lbs.),  common-choice 
Packing  sows  (250  lbs.  up),  smooth. . 
Packing  sows  (200  lbs .  up),  rough. . . 
Pigs  (150  lbs.  down),  common-choice 
Stock  pigs  (130  lbs.  down) 


SHEEP. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  medium-choice 

Culls  and  common , 

Feeding  lambs 

Yearlings,  wethers,  medium-prime 

Wethers,  medium-prime 

Ewes: 

Medium,  good,  and  choice 

Culls  and  common 

Breeding  ewes   (full  mouths   to 
yearlings)  - 


Chicago. 


$10. 25-11. 00 
9. 25-10. 25 
8.00-  9.25 
6.40-  8.00 

10. 25-11. 00 
9. 25-10. 25 
8.00-  9.25 
6.25-  8.00 

4. 85-  9. 15 
3.75-  8.40 
3. 65-  6. 50 

2.50-  3.75 
3.75-  4.75 

10. 50-12. 00 
4.50-  8.25 

5.75-  7.85 
5.50-  7.75 

4. 75-  7. 50 
3. 50-  5. 50 


9.60 
7.00-  9.50 
7. 75-  9. 00 
8. 65-  9. 45 
9. 10-  9. 60 
8.  90-  9.  50 
6. 75-  7. 50 
6. 50-  7. 00 
8. 25-  9. 00 


12. 25-13. 00 
8. 50-12. 00 

11. 75-12. 75 
8. 75-11. 00 
6. 00-  8. 50 

3. 50-  7. 75 
2. 00-  4. 00 

5. 00-11.  75 


East 
St.  Louis. 


310. 40-10. 90 
9. 65-10. 40 
7. 60-  9. 65 
6. 00-  7. 60 


Kansas 
City. 


$10. 10-10. 70 
8. 90-10. 10 
7.30-  8.90 
5.60-  7.30 


10.25-10.75  10.00-10.70 

9.50-10.25  8.60-10.00 

7.60-9.50  7.00-8.60 

4. 75-  7. 60  4. 75-  7. 00 


5. 25-10. 25 
3. 75-  6. 50 
3. 50-  6. 50 

2.00-  4.00 
3.00-  4.00 

7. 00-11. 00 
3. 50-  8. 00 

5. 50-  7. 50 
5. 25-  7. 50 

3. 50-  7. 25 

2. 75-  5. 50 


9.50 
9. 15-  9.  40 
8. 75-  9. 10 
9. 15-  9. 40 
9. 25-  9. 50 
9.25-  9.40 
7. 00-  7.  35 
6. 75-  7. 00 
8.25-  9.25 
7.50-  9.00 


10. 50-12. 50 
5. 50-10.  50 


7. 75-10. 25 
5. 50-  8. 00 


2. 50-  6. 00 
1. 50-  2. 50 


5. 50-  8. 00 


4. 60-  9. 25 
3. 60-  6. 85 
3. 00-  5. 25 

2. 25-  3. 
3.00-  4.00 

7. 50-11. 00 
5. 00-  8. 75 

6. 00-  8. 60 
5. 90-  8. 50 

4. 65-  8. 25 
3. 25-  6. 00 

7.00-  8.00 
4.50-  7.00 

9.10 
8. 30-  9. 00 
8. 20-  8. 
8. 30-  9.  00 
8. 20-  9. 10 
8. 15-  9. 00 
7.  00-  7. 25 
6. 75-  7. 00 


8.25-  8.75 


11.  00-13. 25 
7.  00-10.  75 


Omaha. 


$10. 25-10. 65 
9. 50-10. 25 
8.00-  9.50 
6. 00-  8. 00 

10. 10-10. 65 
9.40-10.10 
7. 75-  9. 40 
5.75-  7.75 

4. 75-  9. 00 
3. 75-  7. 00 
2.75-  6.00 

2. 00-  3. 75 
2. 50-  4. 00 

7. 75-10. 00 
5.25-  7.75 

6. 00-  8. 25 
5.75-  8.00 

5.00-  7.75 
3. 50-  5. 75 

7. 00-  8. 00 
5.00-  7.00 

9.00 
7. 10-  8. 85 
7. 85-  8. 60 
8. 25-  9. 00 
8. 75-  9. 00 


South  St. 
Joseph. 


7. 10-  7. 50 
7. 00-  7. 20 


7. 75-11. 00 
6. 50-  8. 25 


4. 50-  7. 25 
2. 00-  4. 50 


5. 50-  8. 50 


"s~.i$h~9.bb 


11. 75-13. 00 
8. 25-11. 50 
9.  75-12.  25 
8. 25-10. 25 
6. 00-  8. 00 

3. 75-  7. 00 
2. 00-  3. 75 


$10. 25-10. 70 
9. 25-10. 25 
7. 40-  9. 25 
5.10-  7.40 

10. 25-10. 70 
9. 10-10. 25 
6. 85-  9. 10 
5.00-  6.85 

4.85-  9.25 
3. 85-  7. 50 
3.00-  5.85 

2. 75-  3. 85 


7. 00-10. 50 
6. 50-  9. 50 


5. 25-  8. 25 
5.25-  8.25 


4. 25-  7. 50 
3. 50-  5.  50 


9.00 
7.  50-  9.  00 
7. 50-  8. 65 
8. 25-  9. 00 
8.75-  9.00 


7. 15-  7. 35 
6. 90-  7. 15 


11. 25-13. 00 
7. 00-11. 00 


7. 00-10. 50 
6. 00-  8. 00 


4. 00-  7. 00 
1. 50-  4. 00 


St.  Paul. 


$7. 50-  8. 50 
5. 75-  7. 50 


7. 50-  8. 50 
5. 50-  7. 50 

4.00-  8.50 
3.-25-  7. 25 
3.25-  6.00 

2. 25-  3. 50 
2. 75-  4. 00 

4. 50-10.  50 
3. 50-  7. 50 

4.50-  7.75 
4. 00-  7. 75 

3.  50-  7. 25 
2.75-  5.50 


9.10 

6.  50-  9.  00 

7.  50-  8.  75 

8.  00-  9.  00 
8. 75-  9. 10 


6. 50-  7. 25 
6. 25-  6. 75 


.50-  8.75 


11.00-12.50 
7.  00-10.  50 


7.  75-10.  50 
5.  00-  7.  75 


3.  00-  7. 00 
2.  00-  3.  50 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  WESTERN  DRESSED  MEATS,  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1922. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


1  Including  Indianapolis. 


Chicago. 

New  York. 

Aug.  22. 

Aug.  15. 

July  25. 

Aug.  22. 

Aug.  15. 

July  25. 

Fresh  beef: 
Steers — 

Choice i 

$16. 50-17. 00 
15. 00-16.  00 
14. 00-15. 00 
9. 00-11. 00 

11. 00-12. 00 
10. 00-10. 50 
7. 00-  9. 50 

$16. 50-17. 50 
15. 50-16. 00 
14.00-15.00 
9. 00-11. 00 

11. 00-12. 00 
10. 00-10.  50 
7.00-9.50 

$16.  50-17.  00 
15. 50-16. 00 
14. 00-15.00 
11.00-13.00 

12. 00-13. 00 

11.00-12.00 

9.00-10.00 

$18. 00-18. 50 
16. 00-18. 00 
13. 00-15. 00 
9. 00-12. 00 

11. 00-12. 50 
9. 00-10. 00 
8. 00-  9. 00 

9. 00-10. 00 
8.00-  9.00 
6. 00-  7. 00 

18. 00-22. 00 
15. 00-17. 00 
13. 00-14. 00 
12.  00-13. 00 

25. 00-27. 00 
24.00-25.00 
20.  00-22. 00 
18.  00-19. 00 
15. 00-17. 00 

15. 00-16. 00 

$18. 00-13. 50 
16. 00-18. 00 
13. 00-15. 00 
10. 00-12. 00 

11. 00-12. 50 
9. 00-10. 00 
8.00-  9.00 

$16. 00-17. 00 

■    Good 

15.50-16.00 

MAdillTT)                            .   .       . 

13. 00-15. 00 

OrvmTTirvn  , ,        ..... 

10. 00-12. 50 

Cows — 

Good 

13.00 

Medium     ,    , 

11. 00-12. 50 

Common 

Bulls- 
Good 

10. 00-11. 00 
11.00 

8. 00-  9. 00 
7.00-  8.00 

18.00-21.00 
15. 00-17. 00 
13.00-14.00 
12.00-13.00 

25. 00-27. 00 
24.00-25.00 
20. 00-22. 00 
18. 00-19. 00 
15.00-17.00 

15.00-16.00 

9. 00-10. 50 

Common 

6. 00-  6. 50 

19. 00-20. 00 
17. 00-18. 00 
14.00-15.00 
10. 00-12.  00 

25. 00-26.  00 
22.  00-23. 00 
18. 00-20. 00 
14.00-17.00 
13. 00-14. 00 

13. 00-14. 00 

14. 00-14. 50 
13.  00-14. 00 

16. 00-17. 50 

26. 00-27. 00 
24. 00-25. 00 
21. 00-23. 00 
15.00-18.00 

14. 00-15. 00 

6. 50-  7. 00 

19. 00-20. 00 
17. 00-18. 00 
14. 00-15. 00 
11. 00-13. 00 

27.  00-28. 00 
25. 00-26.  00 
21.  00-22.  00 
17. 00-19. 00 
14. 00-16. 00 

14. 00-15. 00 

14.  00-14. 50 
13. 00-14. 00 

16. 50-17. 50 

26. 00-27. 00 
24. 00-25. 00 
21. 00-23. 00 
16. 00-20. 00 

14. 00-15. 00 

7.75-  8.25 

16. 00-17. 00 
15. 00-16.  00 
12.00-14.00 
10.00-11.00 

23. 00-24. 00 
20.  00-22.  00 
17. 00-19. 00 
15. 00-16.  00 
13. 00-14. 00 

13. 50-14. 50 

15. 00-16. 00 
14. 00-15. 00 

16. 00-17. 50 

27.00-28.00 
26. 00-27. 00 
23. 00-25.  00 
16.  00-21.  00 

14.00-15.00 
10. 00-12. 00 
6.00-  8.00 

8.00-  9.00 

Fresh  veal: 

Choice 

17. 00-18. 00 

Good 

15.00-17.00 

Medium. r. 

12.00-15.00 

Common     

9.00-11.00 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 
LoiB£ — 

8-10  lbs.  average 

10-12  lbs.  average 

12-141bs.  average 

14-16  lbs.  average 

Shoulders — 

Skinned 

23.00-24.00 
22.00-23.00 
21.00-22.00 
20. 00-21. 00 
18. 00-20. 00 

15. 00-16. 00 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs.  average 

Butts- 
Boston  style 

14. 50-15. 50 
18.00-19.00 

26.00-28.00 
24.00-25.00 
23.00-24.00 
16.00-22.00 

14. 00-17. 00 

12.00-13.00 

8. 00-11.  00 

15. 00-16. 00 
18. 00-19. 00 

26.00-28.00 
24.00-25.00 
23. 00-24. 00 
16.00-22.00 

14.00-17.00 
12.00-13.00 
8. 00-11. 00 

14. 00-16. 00 
16. 00-18. 00 

Fresh  lamb  and  mutton : 
Lamb — 

Choice 

26. 00-27. 00 

Good 

24. 00-25. 00 

Medium 

22.00-23.00 

Common 

Mutton — 

Good 

16.00-20.00 
15. 00-17. 00 

Mpdimrn 

10.00-12.00     10.D0-12.00 
6.  00-  8. 00       6. 00-  8. 00 

13. 00-14. 00 

CnTnmnn 

10. 00-13. 00 
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and  finishing  is  expected  to  become  more 
insistent. 

Prices  on  the  great  bulk  of  she  stock 
showed  but  little  change  at  Chicago  as  com- 
pared with  a  week  earlier,  but  the  better 
grades,  which  were  offered  in  rather  limited 
numbers,  advanced  in  sympathy  with  fat 
steers.  Most  closing  sales  were  25$  above  a 
week  earlier  with  spots  on  yearling  heifers 
showing  equal  gain  with  yearling  steers. 
Canners  and  cutters  and  most  of  the  lower 
grades  of  beef  cows  and  heifers  were  rather 
slow  to  move  and  prices  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged.  Bulls  gained  15$-25$ 
during  the  week  and  calves  advanced 
sharply. 

Butcher  she  stock  closed  at  Chicago 
mostly  on  a  $5-$7.50  basis  with  canners  and 
cutters  largely  at  $2.75-13.75.  Bologna 
bulls  sold  largely  at  $4-$4.25,  with  a  few 
of  the  best  at  $4.40.  Calves  sold  in  large 
numbers  around  $12  late  in  the  week  and 
up  to  $12.-75-$13  when  values  showed  an 
advance  of  $1.50-$1.75  over  the  preceding 
week's  close. 

Hogs. — A  decline  at  Chicago  of  50$-60$ 
on  lights  and  lightweight  butchers  com- 
bined with  a  decline  of  15$-30$  generally 
on  heavy  butchers  and  packing  sows  nar- 
rowed the  price  spread  approximately  50$ 
as  compared  with  a  week  earlier.  Falling 
off  in  the  eastern  shipping  demand  and  the 
preference  many  killers  showed  for  the  lower- 
priced  hogs  at  prevailing  price  differentials 
between  lights  and  heavies  were  factors  in 
the  contraction  of  the  price  range.  Do- 
mestic demand  for  pork  continued  active 
but  foreign  outlet  for  product  was  more 
restricted  than  recently,  a  reflection  of  dis- 
turbed exchange  conditions. 

PACKING    SOWS    IN   DEMAND. 

Large  packers,  in  order  to  cheapen  drove 
costs,  neglected  the  light  and  medium 
butchers  and  centered  a  large  share  of  their 
attention  on  packing  sows.  Lack  of  an 
ample  demand  to  absorb  light  hogs  at  their 
recent  price  premiums  over  heavyweights 
was  regarded  as  natural  in  view  of  an  indi- 
cated increase  of  15  %  in  the  spring  pig  crop 
and  the  relatively  low  price  of  com,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  another  prospective  bumper 
coarse-grain  crop  in  the  making. 

The  closing  top  at  Chicago  was  $9.65,  the 
lowest  since  last  February.  At  the  close 
the  bulk  of  the  good  to  choice  160  lb.-190 
lb.  averages  sold  at  $9.50-$9.60,  with  bulk 
of  the  200  lb.-240  lb.  butchers  at  $9.25- 
$9.45,  and  250  lb. -300  lb.  butchers  at  $8.90- 
$9.20.  The  majority  of  the  packing  sows 
at  $7.25-17.75  moved  slowly  and  numerous 
loads  of  heavy  sows  were  without  bids  at 
the  finish,  some  sales  of  extremely  heavy 
rough  sows  having  been  made  at  $6.75. 

Feeding  pigs,  which  have  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  activity  and  relatively  high  prices, 
slumped  sharply  at  leading  feeder-pig  mar- 
kets. Best  native  feeder  pigs  declined  to 
$9.50  and  $9.25,  respectively,  at  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Paul  as  compared  with  $11.40 
and  $9.90  for  similar  kinds  a  week  earlier  at 
these  same  markets.  A  few  thin  sows  went 
to  the  country  from  St.  Paul  for  feeding  pur- 
poses at  $7. 50-$8. 

Sheep. — Fat  lamb  values  at  Chicago  and 
other  primary  western  markets  shared  a  por- 
tion of  the  price  upturn  noticeable  at  eastern 
market  centers.  At  Chicago  shipping  orders 
for  fat  lambs,  while  not  broad,  assisted  in 
the  advance  which  amounted  generally  to 
25C— 50$,  native  lambs  showing  the  greatest 


ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSPECTION  DURING  JULY,  1922. 


Station. 

Cattle. 

Calyes. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Swine. 

Chicago 

161, 507 
23,969 
92,862 
23,248 
76, 293 
12,561 
20,927 
22,399 
26,255 

237, 282 

46,433 

21, 696 

26,615 

12, 719 

3,668 

3,417 

630 

3,008 

36, 020 

175, 239 

235, 473 

6,375 

64,990 

65,990 

123.113 

9, 015 

4,531 

38,395 

16,972 

399, 255 

511  836 

Fort  Worth 

114 

55 

20  413 

Kansas  City 

21 4' 841 

National  stock  Yards...: :::::::.:: :.... 

89,883 
216,514 

Omaha 

3 

St.  Louis 

118,424 

Sioux  City 

117,828 

South  St.  Joseph 

125,266 

South  St.  Paul 

160, 599 

50 

1,518,718 

Total:  July,  1922 

697, 303 

579,028 

4, 598,  207 

4,  216, 75.5 

329,445 

324, 046 

2,444,312 

2,322,226 

964,109 
1, 059,  902 
6, 170, 817 
7,303,080 

222 
119 

4,767 
3,039 

3, 094, 322 

July,  1921 

2,820,616 

7  months  ending  July,  1922 

24, 617, 378 

7  months  ending  July,  1921 

23,  909, 5S9 

Horses  slaughtered  at  all  establishments  during  July,  26.  Inspections  of  lard  prepared  at  all  establishments, 
145,349,5S0  lbs.;  compound  and  other  substitutes,  28.244,664  lbs.  Corresponding  inspections  for  July,  1921:  Lard, 
131,511,233  lbs.;  compound  and  other  substitutes,  34,030,565  lbs. 


advance.  A  part  load  of  choice  trimmed 
natives  sold  to  a  city  butcher  at  $13,  packers 
paying  upward  to  $12.75  freely  at  the  close, 
which  was  the  week's  best  time. 

Washington  lambs  at  $13  were  probably 
the  best  dressers  offered  so  far,  but  generally 
the  range  lambs  received  thus  far  have  been 
below  par  as  to  condition  and  dressing. 
Long  feeder  ends  have  been  in  evidence,  but 
they  have  been  in  demand  by  finishers  at 
prices  close  to  and  in  instances  exceeding 
those  paid  by  killers  for  heavier  and  fleshier 
lambs. 

The  railway  strike  tangle  retarded  the 
feeder  movement  early  in  the  week  and  also 
interfered  with  the  fresh  receipts.  Toward 
the  close,  however,  runs  of  westerns  were 
the  largest  of  the  season,  and  as  fat-stock 
prices  advanced,  finishers  became  optimis- 
tic and  bought  60  lb.-65  lb.  feeder  lambs 
liberally  at  $12.25-$12.50,  taking  70-lb. 
kinds  upward  to  $12.10. 

Sensing  the  probable  shortage  of  fat  and 
feeder  offerings  later  in  the  season,  finishers 
were  eager  ta  obtain  every  lamb  suitable  for 
additional  development,  the  strong  demand 
for  wool  being  an  additional  factor  in  the 
present  relatively  high  price  of  feeders  as 
compared  with  fat  kinds.  The  feeder  move- 
ment embraced  yearling  wethers  which  went 
to  the  country  at  $9.25-$9.65,  the  latter 
averaging  85  lbs.  Feeding  wethers  scored 
$6-57,  the  latter  carrying  some  two-year 
olds.  Demand  for  breeding  ewes  continued 
unappeased,  and  best  western  yearling  ewes 
scored  $11.50  with  good  light  kinds  at  $11. 
The  supply  of  choice  native  yearling  ewes 
at  $9.50-$10  was  insufficient  for  the  demand, 
as  was  the  case  with  mixed  two  to  four-year- 
old  native  breeders  at  $7.50-$$,50.  The 
country  took  strong  weight,  full-mouthed 
native  ewes  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  lighter 
weight  kinds,  and  paid  $5-$7,  according  to 
age,  weight,  and  quality. 

LIGHT   EWES    BRING   $6-$7. 

Fat  native  ewes  sold  upward  to  $7.35 
with  a  spread  of  $6-$7  taking  most  of  the 
medium  to  light  weight  ewes  from  the  corn 
belt.  Extreme  heavies  went  to  killers  at 
$3.50-$4.50.  Montana  grass  wethers  proved 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  advance, 
118  lb. -122  lb.  averages  declining  45$  from 
$7.85-$7.40  during  the  week.  A  few  west- 
ern grass  wethers  reached  $8.  Fat  yearlings 
were  virtually  lacking. 

Opening,  Monday,  Aug.  "21. — With  the 
exception  of  choice  grades  which  were  com- 
paratively scarce,  beef  steers  were  weak  to 
25$  lower,  a  downturn  of  10$-15$  measuring 
the  decline  on  the  bulk.  Trade  in  all 
classes  of  lolling  cattle  was  fairly  active. 

Matured  beef  steers  topped  at  $10.90  with 
the  bulk  of  fat  steers  offered  cashiug  at 
$9-$10.30.     Short-fed    steers    at    $9.25-$10 


were  numerous.  One  load  of  Kansas 
grassers  sold  at  $8.60.  Fourteen  loads  of 
Montana  grassers  went  to  killers  at  $7.25 
with  several  loads  of  South  Dakotas  mostly 
at$6.50-$7.50. 

Stockers  and  feeders  were  in  demand  at 
strong  to  25$  higher  prices,  two  loads  of 
weighty  South  Dakota  grassers  going  to 
feeder  dealers  at  $8.  She  stock  held  mostly 
steady  while  veal  calves  declined  about  50$. 

The  better  grades  of  hogs  sold  strong, 
while  other  grades  moved  slowly  at  steady 
prices.  The  bulk  of  the  170  lb.-190  lb. 
hogs  sold  at  $9.60-$9.70,  a  few  reaching 
$9.75,  which  was  the  top.  Good  and  choice 
210  lb. -310  lb.  butchers  cashed  mostly  at 
$8.90-$9.60.  Packing  sows  were  numerous 
at  $7-$7.60. 

After  a  weak  start  fat  lambs  sold  steady  to 
strong  and  fat  sheep  generally  steady. 
Choice  native  and  western  lambs  reached 
$13  with  the  bulk  of  the  natives  at  $12.50- 
$12.65  and  a  majoritv  of  the  westerns  at 
$12.75-$12.90.  Tidy,  fat,  native  ewes  sold 
upward  to  $7.50  and  desirable  60  lb.— 65  lb. 
feeder  lambs  brought  $12.50. 


Wool  Imports  at  Two  Ports. 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia during  the  week  ending  Aug.  19 
amounted  to  523  bales,  weighing  251,243 
lbs.,  valued  at  $33,911.  Imports  tVr.ough 
the  port  of  Boston  during  the  same  week 
amounted  to  4,143,307  lbs.,  having  a  valua- 
tion of  $1,369,985. 


American  Fresh  Pork  May  Now  be  Imported 
Into  United  Kingdom. 

The  first  shipment  of  American  pork  loins 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  number  of 
years  made  its  appearance  on  the  Smithfield 
markets  on  May  19,  according  to  a  report 
received  from  a  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  London.  The 
shipment  consisted  of  100  boxes  of  frozen 
pork  from  Chicago  and  was  made  up  of  heavy 
loins  weighing  12-13  lbs.  The  lot  was 
readily  disposed  of  at  9s.  4d.  per  S-lb.  stone, 
(26$  per  lb.  at  the  exchange  rate  prevailing 
on  May  19,  when  the  shilling  was  worth  22$ 
in  U.  S.  currency). 

There  was  formerly  a  very  good  demand 
for  American  pork  loins  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  trade  was  inter- 
rupted because  of  difficulties  regarding  Fed- 
eral inspection  certificates,  the  only  per- 
missible method  of  export  being  in  carcass 
with  head  and  glands  attached.  However, 
the  Federal  authorities  have  now  come  to  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  British 
Government  by  which  the  export  of  fresh 
pork  cuts  may  be  resumed. 


August  26, 1922. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS,  JULY,  1921  AND  1922 
[Per  100  pounds.] 

Live  stock. 

Chicago. 

Kansas 
City. 

Omaha. 

E.  St. 
Louis. 

S.  St. 
Paul. 

St. 
Joseph.1 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1922 

CATTLE   AND   CALVES. 
Beef  steers: 

Med.  and  heavy  wt.  (1,101  lbs. 
up)— 
Choice  and  prime 

$9.01 
8.54 
7.84 
6.92 

9.26 
8.70 
7.83 
6.53 

6.48 

5.47 
5.55 

2.98 
3.03 

9.73 
5.69 

6.59 
6.32 

5.51 
4.00 

$10.27 
9.53 
8.71 
7.73 

10.15 
9.40 
8.59 
7.60 

7.11 
5.98 
5.60 

3.34 
4.36 

8.90 
5.85 

"  6.70 
6.70 

6.20 
4.58 

$8.67 
8.24 
7.44 
6.11 

9.15 
8.51 
7.36 
5.73 

5.81 
4.75 
4.50 

2.55 
2.78 

7.45 
5.71 

6.74 
6.40 

5.20 

4.03 
5.93 

$9.97 
9.34 
8.44 
7.31 

9.82 
9.11 
8.14 
6.93 

6.97 
5.26 
4.76 

3.06 
4.00 

7.59 
6.19 

7.28 
7.27 

6.51 
4.64 
7.21 
5.39 

10.75 
10.07 
9.  87 
10.  29 
10.26 
10.20 

8.26 
8.02 

$8.78 
8.19 
7.57 
6.58 

9.06 
8.43 
7.60 
6.28 

6.45 
5.42 
5.10 

2.90 

3.04 

8.32 
5.95 

6.65 
6.24 

5.44 
4.09 
7.00 
5.13 

11.00 
9.19 
9.30 
9.53 
9.59 

$10. 02 
9.49 
8.76 
7.79 

9.84 
9.17 

8.28 
7.28 

7.18 

5.96 
5.21 

3.44 
3.82 

8.79 
6.62 

6.88 
6.84 

6.68 
4.87 
7.52 
6.09 

10.  65 
9.25 
9.05 
10.13 
10.26 

$8.63 
8.11 
7.40 
6.51 

9.05 
8.33 
7.51 
6.28 

7.34 
4.88 
4.80 

2.34 
3.15 

8.29 
6.07 

5.83 
5.43 

4.61 
3.75 

$9.97 
9.46 
8.50 
7.04 

9.85 
9.22 
8.27 
6.62 

7.62 
5.08 
5.20 

3.17 
3.62 

7.60 
5.45 

6.25 
5.95 

5.33 
4.24 

$9.85 

Good 

$8.11 
7.35 
6.12 

$9.02 
8.10 
6.90 

9.05 

8.02 

7.08 

Light  weight  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

9.71 

Good 

8.44 
7161 
5.95 

6.02 
5.03 
4.35 

2.23 
2.28 

6.81 
4.76 

6.00 
5.34 

4.96 
3.54 

9.03 
8.10 
6.76 

6.40 

5.49 
4.65 

2.94 
3.45 

6.28 
4.97 

5.74 
5.50 

5.33 

4. 08 

8.89 

Medium 

7.84 

6.94 

Butcher  cattle:                 » 

Heifers,  common  to  choice 

7.34 
5.92 

4.82 

Canners  and  cutters: 

3.36 

Veal  calves: 

Light  to  med.  wt. ,  med.  to  choice . 

Heavy  weight,  common  to  choice . 
Feeder  steers: 

1,001  lbs.  up,  common  to  choice. . 

750-1,000  lbs.,  common  to  choice.. 
Stock  cattle: 

Steers,  common  to  choice 

Cows  and  heifers,  com.  to  choice. 

6.98 
5.60 

7.08 
7.03 

6.51 
4.99 

4.07 

11.30 
9.86 
9.62 
9.81 
9.74 
9.61 

8.78 
8.21 

HOGS. 

Top ^. 

Bulk  of  sales 

11.75 
9.80 
9.96 
10.33 
10.47 
10.34 

9.04 

8.57 
10.04 

11. 15 
9.77 
10.32 
16.59 
10.78 
10.53 

8.80 
8.26 
9.92 

12.00 
10.49 
10.11 
10.42 
10.55 
10.49 

8.28 
7.81 
9.58 
8.82 

8.64 
5.76 

11.20 
10. 6S 
10.  35 
10.64 
10.80 
10.68 

8.49 
8.26 
10.38 
9.95 

12.07 
8.40 

11.25 
9.10 
9.08 
9.35 
9.96 

10.75 
9.00 
9.24 
9.61 

10.23 

10.80 
10.10 

Heavy  (251  lbs.  up)  med.  to  choice. . . 
Medium  (201-250  lbs.)  med.  to  choice. 
Light  (151-200  lbs.)  com.  to  choice. . . 
Light  lights  ( 130-150  lbs.)  com.  to  ch . 

9.82 
10.30 
10.37 

Packing  sows: 

Smooth  (250  lbs.  up) 

8.71 
8.28 

8.48 
7.90 

8.42 
8.13 

7.96 
7.31 

8.29 

Rough  (200  lbs.  up) 

8.04 

Pigs  (130  lbs.  down)  med.  to  choice . . 

Stock  pigs  (130  lbs.  down)  eom.  to  ch. 

8.82 

9.13 
5.  S3 
-6.37 
6.10 
4.  SO 
3.89 
2.02 
4.26 

10.07 

11.92 
8.26 

9.11 

7.11 
6.12 
3.20 
7.16 

8.36 

9.35 
6.44 
6.33 
6.  48 
5.05 
4.22 
2.00 

9.48 

12.53 
9.60 
10.72 
10.12 
7.34 
5.  53 
2.96 

9.19 

8.58 
5.50 
5.29 
6.00 
4.43 
3.35 
1.63 


16.26 

11. 91 
8.68 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. 
Lambs: 

84  lbs.  down,  med.  to  prime 

9.70 
6.54 
6.50 
7.23 

4.21 
1.94 
4.54 

12.88 
9.67 
12.20 
10.10 
7.49 
6.01 
3.12 
8.61 

12.67 
9.09 

Feeder,  medium  to  choice 

Yearling  wethers,  medium  to  prime  . 

5.63 
4.63 
3.56 

1.87 

9.51 
6.42 
4.47 
2.15 
6.46 

9.35 
3.50 
5.17 
3.01 

9.73 
6.84 
5.76 

2.82 

Breeding  ewes,  full  mouth  to  yearling. 

Meats. 

Chicago. 

New 

York. 

li  >S 

on. 

Philad 
192i~ 

?lphia. 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1922 

BEEF  AND  VEAL. 
Beef: 

Steer- 
Choice  

$16.56 
15.10 
13.54 
11.55 

12.85 
11.38 
10.00 

$16.  44 
15.34 
14.11 
12.66 

12.  61 
11.65 
9.85 

$16.  80 
15.  25 
13.35 
11.03 

12.75 
11.14 
9.82 

$17.18 
16.31 
14.81 
12.34 

13. 13 
12.09 
11.00 

10.54 
9.09 

17.18 

15  18 
13.02 
10.48 

25.19 

22. 08 
20.75 
19.54 
18.44 
17.13 

15.50 

$14.  94 
14. 65 
14.07 

12.49 
11.50 
11.06 

$16. 52 

Good 

$15.  22 
14.70 
12.84 

12.72 
12.00 
10.81 

8.65 

$15. 48 
14.15 
12.16 

11.16 
10.06 

15.  S8 

Medium 

14.  63 

11.17 

Cow — 

Good J 

12.42 

11.18 

Common 

9.19 

Bull— 

"Medium                      

9.32 

18.18 
16.60 
14.60 
12.18 

26.58 

22.78 
21.11 
19.39 
18.09 
16.06 

13.05 

14.23 

13.53 
15.15 
7.15 

29.44 
17.91 
26.44 
13.94 
11.00 

25,68 
23.  50 
20.08 
17.28 

12.18 
9.  95 

7.45 

8.09 

16.68 
15.22 
13.48 
10.57 

24.95 

23.72 
21.62 
18.79 
10.  84 
15.19 

14.18 

15.25 

.    14.42 

16.  75 

7.96 

28.12 
18.  25 
26.  .56 
13.03 
13.35 

27.47 
25.  88 
23.22 
18.18 

14.24 
11:00 
7.00 

10.17 

18.58 
15.95 
13.  SS 
11.68 

25.12 

23.69 
21.71 
20.30 
18.70 
17.40 

13.35 

8.53 

Veal: 

19  67 

Good 

11.93 
9.94 

22.29 
21.22 
19.82 
18.28 
17.04 

13.05 
10.08 

28.12 

20.82 
19.80 
18.75 
17.08 
14.75 

16.96 
14.45 
11.66 

17.  56 

Medium 

15  95 

PORK  AND  LARD. 

Fresh  pork  cuts: 

Loins — 

8-10  lbs 

24.00 
23.10 
20.90 
19.44 
17.25 

13.39 

22  12 

10-12  lbs 

20.81 

12-14  lbs 

19.10 

14-16  lbs 

17.01 

Shoulders — 

14.82 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs 

14.95 
14.44 

15.95 
15.  45 

14.76 

6-8  lbs 

11.90 
15.12 
7.50 

28.  50 
16.  25 
28.  00 
13.13 
9.88 

25.75 
23.  53 
20.94 
15.  79 

15.40 
12  36 
9.  20 

15.23 
17.14 
11.19 

31. 12 
17.  38 
31.  75 
13.  22 
13.75 

23.86 
23. 30 
21.15 
16.42 

16.45 
13.09 
10.38 

Butts,  Boston  style 

15.61 

17.76 

Spare  ribs " 

8.17 

31.99 
16.50 
28.  50 
12.97 
10.18 

25.65 
24.15 
20.00 
15.71 

12.63 
10.26 

11.12 

27.25 
18.12 
25.75 
13.16 
13.16 

28.03 
26.34 
22.80 
18.95 

16.38 
13.30 
10.75 

Cured  pork  cuts: 

Hams,  smoked 

31.75 
16.69 
29.00 
11.  .56 
10.44 

26.83 
25. 10 
22.82 
18.55 

16.80 
14.88 
12.20 

31. 25 

Shoulders,  picnics,  smoked 

17.88 

Bacon,  breakfast 

27.  62 

Lard 

12.78 

Lard  compound 

12.78 

LAMB  AND  MUTTON. 
Lamb: 

Choice 

28.11 

Good 

26.24 

Medium 

23.75 

Common 

18.77 

Mution: 

s  18.  84 

Medium . 

16.77 

Common 

13.  98 

3(S92°— 22- 


1  South  St.  Joseph  did  not  report  in  1921- 


New  Publications  Issued. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  during- 
the  week  ending  Aug.  22,  1922.  A  copy  of 
any  of  them,  except  those  otherwise  noted, 
may  be  obtained  free  upon  application  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  long 
as  the  department's  supply  lasts. 

After  the  department's  supply  is  ex- 
hausted, publications  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Purchase  order  and  remittance 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent, 
of  Documents  direct  and  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Stock-Poisoning  Death  Camas.  By  C.  Dwight 
Marsh,  Physiologist  in  Charge  of  Investigations  of' 
Stock  Poisoning  by  Plants,  and  A.  B.  Clawson, 
Physiologist,  Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Pp.  11,  figs.  6.  July,  1922. 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  1273.) 

Of  special  interest  to  sheep  raisers  on  the  western 
ranges. 

Game  Laws  for  1922.  A  Summary  of  the  Provisions 
of  Federal,  State,  and  Provincial  Statutes.  By 
Geo.  A.  Lawyer  and  Frank  L.  Earnshaw,  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  Pp.  80.  August,  1922.  (Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  1288.) 
For  general  distribution. 

Biology  of  the  Lotus  Borer.  (Pyrausta  Penitalis  Grote). 
By  George  G.  Ainslie,  Entomological  Assistant,  and 
W.  B.  Cartwright,  Scientific  Assistant,  Cereal  and 
Forage  Insect  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
(Professional  Paper.)  Pp.  14,  pis.  4.  (Department 
Bulletin  1076.)    Price,  5<f. 

Methods  of  Winter-Wheat  Production  at  the  Fort 
Hays  (Kansas)  Branch  Station.  By  John  S.  Cole, 
Agriculturist,  and  A.  L.  Hallsted,  Assistant  in  Dry- 
Land  Agriculture,  Office  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture 
Investigations.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Pp.  31-, 
Aug.  18,  1922.  (Department  Bulletin  1094.)  Prices*.. 
Results  of  experiments  made  to  determine  which- 
of  several  methods  tried  at  the  station  would  show 
increased  production  per  acre. 

By-Products  from  Crushing  Peanuts.  By  J.  B.  Reed, 
Assistant  Chemist,  Cattle  Food  Laboratory,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  Pp.  12,  fig.  1.  Aug.  12,  19*22.  (De- 
partment Bulletin  1096.)    Price  5$. 

Describes  the  processes  used  and  the  products  de- 
rived in  the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil,  and  contains 
table  giving  the  analyses  of  peanut  meals  and  cake. 

Inventory  of  Seeds  and  Plants  Imported  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  during  the  period  from  July  1  to 
Oct.  31,  1919.  Pp.  87,  pis.  7.  July,  1922.  (Inventory 
No.  60;  Nos.  47865  to  48426.) 


Arkansas    Peaches    Packed    in    California 
Style  Boxes. 

Western  operators  have  been  experiment- 
ing successfully  this  season  with  a  new  style 
pack  for  Arkansas  Elberta  peaches.  They 
have  selected  well-colored,  large  Elbertas  of 
the  highest  quality  and  have  packed  them 
in  standard  western  form  in  California-style- 
boxes,  instead  of  the  bushel  baskets  ordi- 
narily used  in  Arkansas  orchards.  The  box 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  for  Cali- 
fornia peaches,  holding  about  20  lbs.  of  fruit. 
Attractive  labels  are  pasted  on  both  the  ends 
and  the  sides  of  the  boxes,  giving  the  pack- 
ages a  splendid  appearance.  The  fruit  is 
wrapped  and  the  boxes  have  the  proper  bulge 
characteristic  of  well-packed  Pacific  coast 
fruit. 

In  Chicago  alone  more  than  20  cars  of 
Arkansas  peaches  put  up  in  this  style. have 
been  sold  through  the  fruit  auctions,  the 
same  as  California  deciduous  fruits  are  sold. 
For  the  most  part  the  prices  realised  were 
higher  proportionally  (pound  for  pound) 
than  were  realized  for  the  best  bushel 
baskets  of  peaches  from  Arkansas  and  for  the- 
best  Elberta  sixes  from  any  State,  according 
to  the  Federal  market  reporter  in  Chicago. 

These  peaches  were  very  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  trade  and  were  considered  the 
equal  of  any  peaches  on  the  market.  This 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  practice  of 
packing  middle  western  and  eastern  decidu- 
ous fruits  in  boxes. 
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GRADUAL  ADVANCE  IN  BUTTER 

PRICES;  PRODUCTION  LIGHTER 

Quality  Shows  Deterioration  Because  of  Hot,  Dry 
Weather  in  Producing  Sections. 

Butter  markets  continued  strong  and 
prices  advanced  during  the  week  ending 
Aug.  19.  There  was  a  gradual  advance  from 
the  preceding  week  without  reaction. 

Production  has  gradually  decreased  for 
the  past  month  and  it  appears  that  the  point 
has  now  been  reached  where  the  supply  of 
fresh  butter  approximates  the  amount  need- 
ed for  consumption.  Compared  with  last 
year  the  surplus  storage  holdings  have  be- 
gun to  show  slight  decreases  instead  of  fur- 
ther increases. 

The  weather  over  producing  sections  gen- 
erally was  very  hot  and  dry,  which  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  make  more  rapidly  and 
of  causing  poorer  quality.  This  situation 
gave  operators  more  confidence.  The  lim- 
ited supplies  of  fancy  butter  were  firmly  held 
and  eagerly  sought  by  buyers  who  wished  to 
increase  then-  stocks  before  prices  advanced 
further. 

FINE    BUTTER    SCARCE. 

Undergrades  were  still  in  fairly  liberal 
supply  early  in  the  week  but  because  of  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  fine  butter  many 
buyers  were  forced  to  take  the  lower  scores. 
Speculative  demand  also  developed  on  these 
grades  and  stocks  were  well  cleaned  up. 
Receipts  of  cars  of  centralized  butter  de- 
creased rapidly.  Demand  was  good  and  by 
the  close  of  the  week  the  markets  were  well 
cleared  of  all  grades  of  butter. 
"  Other  factors-  of  influence  in  the  markets 
were  the  export  demand  and  the  railroad 
situation.  It  was  reported  that  foreign 
buyers  were  making  inquiry  for  both  salted 
and  unsalted  butter  and  this  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  speculative  demand  on 
the  undergrade  market. 

Reports  as  to  the  effect  of  the  railroad 
situation  on  the  movement  of  butter  were 
conflicting.  Some  reports  stated  that  there 
had  been  little  or  no  delay  in  shipments, 
while  others  indicated  that  shipments, 
particularly  of  cream,  had  been  greatly  de- 
layed. It  was  felt  that  if  shipments  of  cream 
had  been  materially  delayed  the  quality  of 
future  receipts  would  be  affected  and  that 
the  scarcity  of  fine  butter  would  be  made 
more  acute. 


Canadian  Government  Plans  to  Grade  all 

Dairy  Products. 
i 

The  new  plan  for  the  grading  of  all  Ca- 
nadian dairy  products  will  come  into  opera- 
tion next  spring,  according  to  a  statement 
recently  made  by  the  dairy  commissioner 
of  the  Canadian  department  of  agriculture. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  dairy  prod- 
uce of  Canada  is  already  being  graded  by 
authorities  in  different  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion, but  the  new  plan,  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
at  the  request  of  all  the  dairy  organization 
in  Canada,  will  include  all  of  the  dairy  prod- 
uce in  the  various  provinces. 

The  object  of  grading  dairy  products  is  to 
improve  the  quality  and  maintain  it  at  the 


highest  possible  standard.  Factories  will 
be  paid  strictly  according  to  the  quality 
of  their  product  in  order  to  afford  an  induce- 
ment to  produce  the  finest  grade.  In  the 
case  of  butter  intended  for  export,  grading 
will  apply  to  primary  sales  from  the  factory 
to  the  exporter. 

Although  the  new  system  will  be  a  purely 
domestic  arrangement,  there  is  to  be  no  bar 
to  its  extension  if  it  should  prove  of  any 
value  to  exporters  as  a  basis  for  trading  with 
foreign  purchasers. 


WHOLESALE     PRICES       OF     BUTTER     AND 
CHEESE,  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  19,  1922. 

[Cents  per  pound.] 


CREAMEKT 
BUTTER 

(92  score). 

New 
York. 

Chi- 
cago. 

Phila- 
del- 
phia. 

Bos- 
ton. 

Saa 
Fran- 
cisco. 

m 
m 

34} 

354. 
36 
36 

33 

334 

33} 

34 

344 

34J 

35 
354 
35* 
36" 

37 
37      ■ 

354 
354 
36 
364 
364 
36i 

38} 

39} 

404 

40 

39} 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

39} 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week. . . 

Corresponding 

week  last  year. 

35.25 
33.83 

42.92 

33.88 
32.58 

39.83 

36.00 
34.42 

43.25 

36.  OS 
35.08 

43.42 

39.75 
37.42 

42.04 

AMERICAN 
CHEESE 

(No.  1  fresh 
twins). 

New 
York, 

Chi- 
cago. 

Bos- 
ton. 

San 
Fran= 
Cisco.1 

Wis- 
con- 
sin. 

20  -20} 
20  -29} 
20J-21 
2SJ-21 
20J-21 

19  -194 

21  -214 

20J 
204 
20* 
19} 
19} 
19} 

Tuesday 

19  -194J21  -21J 
19  -19JI21  -21.4. 
19  -1§J{21  -21* 
19  -194  21  -214 

18} 

Wednesday 

181 

Saturday 

20J-21 

19  -19J 

21  -21J 

18i 

Average  for  week 

Previous  week... 

Corresponding 

week  last  year . 

20.54 
20.  3S 

20.58 

19.25 
19.17 

18.52 

21.25 
21.42 

21.04 

29.12 
20.08 

18.62 

18.50 
18.60 

18.29 

i  Flats. 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90  score)  at 
Chicago. 

[Cents  per  pound.) 


Monday 33J 

Tuesday 331 

Wednesdav 33} 

Thursday." 34 


Friday 344 

Saturday 341 

Average 33.92 


MOVEMENT  AT  FIVE  MARKETS. 

[New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco.) 


BUTTER. 

Receipts  for  week.  „ 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings... 


CHEESE. 

Receipts  for  week. 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings... 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Receipts  for  week... 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  daring  week 
Total  holdings... 


EGGS. 

Receipts  for  week. 
Receipts  since  Jan.  1 
Put  into  cold  storage 
Withdrawn     from 

cold  storage 

Change  during  week 
Total  holdings 


Week 
ending 
Aug.  19. 


Pownds. 
12,519,084 
449,312,780 
2,134,552 

1,662,507 

+472,045 

64,658,799 


3,968,244 

126,870,527 

1, 587, 400 


Previous 
week. 


Pounds, 
15,284,150 
436, 793, 696 
3,531,422 

1,263,509 
+2, 267,  913 
-64,186,754 


4,  857, 697 

122,902,283 

1,932,385 


1,030,114      1,076,891 

+557,286      +855,494 

19,921,982   19,364,696 


3,935.741      3,360,168 

117,586,159113,650,418 

1,462,281      1,158,813 


1,708,452 

-246, 171 

21, 675, 057 


1,836,030 

-677, 217 

21, 921.22S 


Cases.  Cases. 

231,724  240,526 

13,189,517  12,957,793 

26,437  24,214 


71.68S 

-45,251 

4,929,620 


51,404 

-27,190 

4, 974, 871 


Last  year. 


Pounds. 

13,996,402 

374, 130,  079 

3,939,385 

1,945,741 
+1,993,644 
54,682,666 


3,104,177 

120,496,783 

1, 594, 722 

1,252,625 

+342,097 

16, 130, 404 


3,809,374 

100,202,756 

1,836,176 

2,231,795 

-395, 619 

13, 574, 107 


Cases. 
249, 511 
12,017,651 
49, 702 

74,563 

-24,861 

3,563,533 


CHEESE  PRICES  RULE  STEADY 

ON  IMPROVEMENT  IN  DEMAND. 

Trade  Doss  Not  Expect  Lower  Prices — lighter  Pro- 
duction Also  Leads  to  Firmness. 

Cheese  markets  ruled  steady  under  an 
improved  demand  during  the  week  ending 
Aug.  19.  Although  advances  in  Wisconsin 
the  previous  week  had  not  been  fully  sup- 
ported by  trading  at  distributing  centers, 
the  week  opened  with  comparatively  little 
change  in  country  prices.  Wisconsin  deal- 
ers were  somewhat  fearful  of  this  situation 
the  first  few  days  of  the  week,  bat  as  trading 
seemed  to  support  the  prices  established,  a 
degree  of  confidence  developed  and  at  the 
close  conditions  had  so  changed  that  some 
dealers  reported  they  could  have  sold  their 
entire  holdings  at  a  "fair  profit. 

One  noticeable  development  of  the  week 
was  the  attitude  of  the  distributing  trade  to- 
ward the  general  price  tendency.  Until 
this  time  many  traders  had  held  off  because 
of  a  feeling  that  lower  prices  were  a  reason- 
able possibility.  Speculative  buying  was 
particularly  slow  for  this  reason. 

During  the  week  under  review,  however, 
it  was  apparent  that  more  of  the  trade  felt 
that  lower  marketa  were  hardly  probable. 

WAREHOUSE    RECEIPTS  DECREASED. 

Reports  from  Wisconsin  warehouses  cover- 
ing the  previous  week  revealed  a  decrease  in 
r'e  ceipts.  An  indication  of  further  shrinkage 
was  the  very  hot  weather  throughout  pro- 
ducing sections.  This  was  expected  not 
only  to  cause  lighter  production,  but  to  have 
an  unfavorable  effect  on  quality.  Already 
quality  has  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  percentage  of  fanciest  grades  in  current 
receipts  at  markets  has  decreased  and  under- 
grades are  beginning  to  show  some  accumu- 
lation, although  the  supply  is  not  burden- 
some as  yet.  The  demands  of  condenseries 
for  milk  is  also  reported  as  having  lessened 
cheese  production  to  some  extent.  An 
apparent  decrease  in  butter  production  also 
bears  out  the  possibility  of  lighter  supplies 
of  milk. 

While  most  of  the  trade  felt  that  condi- 
tions took  a  turn  for  the  better  during  the 
week,  there  was  sufficient  conservative  sell- 
ing to  cause  the  trade  to  feel  that  unwarranted 
advances  were  unlikely.  No  real  specu- 
lative buying  occurred,  and  many  dealers 
were  content  to  keep  goods  moving  with  no 
more  than  reasonable  margins.  Thi3  policy 
helped  move  considerable  quantities  directly 
into  consumptive  channels.  Except  at 
Chicago,  storage  holdings  in  the  four  large 
wholesale  markets  at  the  close  of  the  week 
indicated  a  slight  outward  movement.  Re- 
ceipts at  most  markets  showed  decreases, 
possibly  partly  because  of  difficulty  in  ship- 
ping, although  on  the  whole  the  cheese  trade 
seems  to  have  experienced  less  trouble  as  a 
result  of  the  rail  strike  than  have  butter  and 
egg  dealers. 


Potato  aphids  are  very  abundant  in  eastern 
Virginia  and  parte  of  South  Carolina  where 
they  have  caused  losses  estimated  to  be  as 
high  as  30%  of  the  crop.  In  the  Northern 
States  they  are  comparatively  scarce  so  far 
this  season. 


The  cabbage  maggot  is  reported  serious 
in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  and  in  several  parts 
of  New  York  State.  It  was  observed  in 
Colorado  for  the  first  time  in  the  20  years' 
experience  of  the  State  entomologist. 


August  26, 1922. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  FLUID  MILK  MARKET  FOR  AUGUST. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Milk  Prices  at  Cities. 
[Per  quart.] 


City. 

Dealers'1 

buying 

price  at 

city. 

Selling  price. 

On  routes. 

At 
retail 
stores. 

ingB. 

State. 

Wholesale  trade. 

Family 
trade. 

F.  test 
of  milk 

Bulk. 

Bulk. 

Bottles. 

Bottles. 

Bottles. 

sold. 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

Berkeley 

Cents. 
7. 28-7. 48 
4.73 

Cents. 
10 
6.25 
8.33 
10 

11.25 
9.83 
6.5 
6.25 
6.25 
10 
11 
10. 5-11. 5 
9 
9 
10    -11.5 
12. 5-15 
13.75 
8. 75-10 
6-10 
7-  7.5 
7 
9 
7 
6.75-7.5 

8 
7      -7.5 

}      7      -8 
7.5 

Cents. 

10 

10 

10 

12 

13 

10 

7 

9 

S- 

12 

13 

12-13 

11 

10 

12-13 

15-17. 5 

14 

10-12 

11 

8 

9 

10 

7.5 

8      -8.5 

10 

8  -12 

8-9 

9 
9 
8 
8 

9  -12 

10  - 
12 

11  , 
11     -12 

11 
10.5-11 

Gents. 
15-20 

13 

12 

14 

14 
12-13 

10 

10 

10 

14  . 
15 

14-15 

11 

13 
14-17 
20-25 
15-18 

15 

12 

10 

12 

12 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

11 
11 

10 
10 
13-14 
13 
14 
13 
12 
13.5 
13 

12 
12 
13 
10 
10 
13 
10 
11 
10 
10 

10 
11-13 

12 
11-12. 5 

10 

10 

10 

12  , 

11 

11 

14 
13-14 

15 

13 

15 

16 

10 

10 

15 

11 
.     12 
10-12 

11 

15 

12 

11 

11 
12-12.5 

11 

14 

14 

18 

10 
12-14 
13-15 

11 

15 

13 

15  s 
8-9 

15 

13 

13 

10-12 

9 

6 

Cents. 

15-20 

13 

11-12 

14 

14 

12-13 

8 

10-11 

8 

14 

14-15 

14-15 

13 

10-12 

14-16 

16-25 

15-18 

11-15 

12 

10 

10-12 

12 

10 

10 

11 

10 

9    -11 
11 

Per  cent. 
4.0 

Arkansas 

4.0 

3.6  -4.0 

Colorado 

Long  Beach 

San  Francisco 

Boulder 

6.77 
6.77 
6.68 
3.00 
5.20 
3.76 
6.04 
8.06 

6. 19-8. 06 
5.18 
6.25 
8.75 
12.51 

8.  75-9.  99 
5.27 
5.46 

4.  41  4.  84 
4.30 
4.30 
3.33 

3. 40-3. 76 
4.94 
4.94 

4.30 
5.27 
4.84 
4.64 
3.22 
4.04 
4.73 
6.23 
6.53 
7.52 
5.87 
7.29 
7.57 

a  98 
7.48 

6. 49-6. 99 
6.98 
5.37 
4.30 
5.59 

4. 30-4. 88 
5.59 
4.30 
5.05 

5.05 

4.62 
5.27 
4.51 
3.87 
3.95 
6.01 
5.69 
5.74 
5.80 
6.43 
6.81 
2  5.70-6.21 
6.86 
6.02 
7.09 

4.23-4.49 
4.84 
4:51 
5.80 

4.73-5.37 

5.16-5.37 

4.  62-4. 84 
5.37 

4.41-4.73 
4.58 

5. 24-6. 04 
6.36 

4.  90-5. 55 
7.84 
7.33 
7.99 
4.30 
3.76 
6.00 
3.91 
5.59 
5.37 
6.45 
4.36 
7.50 

7. 44-7. 69 
5.59 

3.  98-5.  61 

4.  47-4.  94 

3.76 

4.0 
3.6  -4.0 
3.6  -4.0 

3.5 

Colorado  Springs.. 
Denver 

3. 3  -3. 7 
3.5 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

3.6 

3.6  -4.0 

Delaware 

New  Haven 

Wilmington 

3. 75-3. 8 
3. 7  -3. 8 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Florida 

3. 5  -4. 0 
3. 5  -4. 5 

3. 5  -4. 2 

4.0 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

3.5 

Rockford.. 

3.6 

Indiana 

Springfield 

Elkhart 

3.8-4.0 
3.6 

3.7 

Iowa 

Indianapolis 

South  Bend 

Des  Moines: 

Aug.  15-31 

Sioux  City 

Topeka 

3. 6  -3. 8 

3.7 

3. 0  -3. 6 

3.6  -3.7 
3.6 

6.25 
6.75 

7.5  -8.75 
8.75 
8.75 
10 
9      -10.5 
8.5 
10 

\ 

10 
8    -10 
12    -15     , 

13 

14 

13 
12    -14 

11 
12    -13 

3.8 

3.8  -4.0 

Louisiana 

Lexington 

Alexandria 

Baltimore 

3. 8  -4. 5 
4.0 

Maryland 

4.0 

4.2 

4.0 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

3.7 

Fall  River 

Holyoke: 

Aug.  15-31 

3.35-3.6 

- 

/ 

9 
10 
7.5 
7.5 
9.5 
7 

8.75 
6.5 
,     7.75 

7.75 
8.75 

10 

11 

8 

8 
11 

8 

9 

8 

8.5 

8.5 
8    -11 

11  -13 

12 

10 

8    -10 

12  -13 
8    -10 

11 

10 

8.5-10 

10 
8    -13 

12 

10-12.  5 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

15 

15-16 

13-14 

15 

3.5 

Michigan 

Springfield 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

3.7 
3.8 

3.7 

3.4-3.6 

Minnesota .'. 

Grand  Rapids 

Kalamazoo 

Duluth  (Aug.  1-15) 

Minneapolis 

St.     Paul     (Aug. 
1-15) 

3.6-3.7 
4.0 

3.7 

3. 5-3. 6 
3.5 

3. 6-3.  8 

Butte 

7.5 
5      -  7.5 
6 

8.75 
8.125 
8.5 
9 

9  -10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10.5 
11 
14 
12-13 
14-15 
12 

12.  ,5 

13 

8 

8 

12 

9 

11 

8-  9 

9.5 

12 

9 

3. 4-3.  7 

3.25 

Lincoln 

3.5 

3.5 

New  Hampshire. ...... 

3.8 

Camden 

3.8 

Trenton 

3.8 

Albany 

3.6 

Buffalo 

9 
9      -11 
11 
10 
10      -11. 25 
5. 5  -  6. 25 
7 
10 
8.5 
9 
6. 75-  8. 5 
9      -10 

8.33, 
8.75 
7 
7-9.5 
7. 75-9. 25 
8.5 
12 
10 
12-13 
7.5 
10 
7.5 
8-8.25 
10 
7.5 
11.25 
6.25 
10 
10 
9 

7.5-9 
6.5 

3.6 

New  York 

Rochester 

3.6-3.8 
3.7 

15 

17 
10 
10 

15-16 
11 
12 

10-12 
11 
15 
11 

Winston-Salem. . .  .- 
Fargo 

4.5 

3. 5-3. 8 

Tulsa 

3.5 

4.0-4.4 

Ohio 

Akron 

Cleveland 

3.5 

3.5-3.8 
3.5-3.7 

Toledo 

3:0-3.6 

4.2 

Portland 

3. 8-4. 0 

Philadelphia 

Erie 

8.75-11 
12 
9.5 
12 
11 
15 
8 
10 
10-11 
9 
10-12 
9 
10-12. 5 
8 
12.5 
12 
9.5 
8-10 
7.5 
5 

11-12 
13-15 

11 

14 
.......... 

10 

14 
12-13 

11 
12-15 
12-13 

15 
8-10 

15 

3.8 
3.5-3.7 
3.6-3.8 

Newport 

3.96 

South  Carolina 

Charleston 

Chattanooga 

3.7 
3.8 

South  Dakota 

3. 5-3. 6 

Tennessee 

4.0 

4.0 

Nashville 

4.2 

Texas 

Dallas 

4.0 

El  Paso 

4.0 

Galveston 

4.0 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 

Newport  News 

Richmond 

Seattle 

3.3-3.8 

Virginia 

3.8 

Washington 

11 

10-12 

8-9 

6 

3.5 

Spokane 

3. 7-3. 8 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

3. 5-3. 7 

3.5 

1  These  prices  represent  standard  or  grade  B  milk,  which  is  the  grade  most  commonly  sold,  the  butter-fat 
content  varying  from  3.3%  to  4.5%  in  different  cities. 

2  The  dealer's  buying  price  for  New  York  City  applies  to  milk  purchased  in  the  200-210-mile  zone. 


Prices  Paid  Producers  at  Country  Points  i  for  Standard 
or  Grade  B  Milk.    (3.5%  butter  fat.) 


Section. 

Number 

of  local 

markets. 

Range  of 

prices  per 

100  lbs. 

Average 
price. 

New  England 

11, 

13' 

25 

17 

14 

5 

7 

7 

10 

$2. 49-S3. 42 
1. 84-  2. 91 
1. 40-  2. 45 
1. 50-  2. 52 
2.09-  4.65 
1.37-  3.23 
1.60-  2.90 
1. 46-  2. 20 
1. 78-  3. 03 

S2. 97 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central . . . 

South  Atlantic 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central . . . 
Mountain 

2.49 
1.95 
1.06 
2.90 
1.95 
2.19 
1.81 

Pacific 

2.35 

United  States... 

109 

1.  37-  4. 65 

2.28 

1  The  prices  at  country  points  apply  to  milk  delivered 
direct  by  farmers  in  their  own  cans  to  local  milk  ship- 
ping stations  and  near-by  city  milk  plants.  They 
show  the  range  and  average  of  prices  actually  received 
by  producers  supplying  cities  and  differ  from  the 
dealers'  buying  prices  by  the  costs  of  transportation 
applicable  to  different  shipping  points.  The  price  per 
100  lbs.  may  be  reduced  to  price  per  quart  by  dividing 
by  46.53. 

Comparison  of  August  and  July  Prices  for  Same  Mar- 
kets. 


Number 
of  local 
markets. 

Average  for — 

Section. 

Aug., 
1922. 

July, 
1922. 

Aug., 
1921. 

New  England 

11 
8 
5 
16 
11 
22 
6 
4 
8 

$2.97 
2.42 
1.87 
1.94 
3.00 
1.94 
2.10 
1.88 
2.34 

$2.90 
2.16 
1.86 
1.82 
3.04 
1.85 
2.09 
1.83 
2.24 

$3.86 

3.20 

East  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

2.57 
2.45 
3.78 

East  South  Central 

West  South  Central. ..... 

Mountain 

2.82 
2.55 
2.43 

Pacific 

2.72 

91 

2.27 

2.19 

2.«1 

Retail  Prices  of  Special  Milk,  Cream,  and  Buttermilk. 


Cities. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia. . 
Pittsburgh..., 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

Washington... 
Jacksonville.. . 
New  Orleans.. 

Memphis 

Portland 

San  Francisco. 


Average  of 
above  cities 


Special 
milk 
per 

quart. 


Cents. 
17 
18 
14 


15 


18 

16-20 

20 

18 


17.33 


Certi- 
fied 

milk 
per 

quart. 


Cents. 
25 
27-28 
28 
25 
24 
25 
21 
25 
30 


30 


25.53 


Light 

cream 
(18-20% 

B.F.) 
per  half 

pint. 


Cents. 


if 


14 
16 

11.5-13 
17 
15 
20-25 
17 
15 


15 


16.04 


Cul- 
tured 
butter- 
milk 
per 
quart. 


Cents. 

9.5 

12 

7  -11 


10 

13-15 
28 
12 
10 
12 
6-  7 
21 
13 


11.5 


EXPORTS  OF  EGGS  DURING  JUNE,  1922. 
[Data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Exported  to— 

Eggs  in 
the  shell. 

Eggs  and 

yolks: 

Dried, 

frozen, 

and 

canned. 

Egg  al- 
bumen. 

Dozen. 
15,000 
74, 700 
16,802 
85,510 
908,126 
2,160 
862, 610 

Pounds. 

73,900 

592 

120 

Pounds 

40,396 

Mexico 

Bermuda 

400 

5,800 

Netherlands 

56,000 

2,588 

1,504 

Total: 

June,  1922 

June,  1921 

1,967,496 
3,439,601 
14, 657, 890 
14,186  804 

81,916 
384,258 

96, 796 
(2) 

Jan.  to  June,  1922 

Jan.  to  June,  1921 

101. 785 

1  Given  in  value  only.       2  Not  separately  stated. 


Orchard  grass  seed  is  produced  chiefly  in 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and 
Missouri. 
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DECREASED  SHIPMENTS  CAUSE 

PRICE  ADVANCES  IN  MARKETS 

Shipments  Drop  15  Per  Cent — Smaller  Supplies  of 
Watermelons,  Cantaloupes  and  Peaches. 

A  generally  firmer  tone  was  noticeable  in 
most  fruit  and  vegetable  markets  during  the 
week  ending  Aug.  19.  Carlot  movement 
was  about  15  %  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
week  and  prices  tended  to  advance  in  many 
consuming  centers.  The  unsettled  railroad 
situation  caused  some  concern  and  perhaps 
some  loss  to  growers  and  shippers,  particu- 
larly in  the  far  western  producing  districts. 

Total  shipments  of  14  important  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  13,550  cars,  or  about 
200  less  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  season.  Cabbage  and  tomatoes 
moved  in  double  the  volume  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Grape  and  sweet  potato 
shipments  were  nearly  one-third  heavier, 
but  the  movement  of  grapes  was  not  yet 
equal  to  last  season's  early  output.  Pears 
filled  about  1,100  cars,  compared  with  900 
the  week  before.  During  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921,  shipments  of  pears  required 
1,700  cars.  Decreases  ranging  from  30% 
to  45  %  occurred  in  the  movement  of  water- 
melons, peaches,  and  cantaloupes.  White 
potato  shipments  slumped  again  after  the 
heavy  output  of  the  week  ending  Aug.  12. 

POTATO    PRICES   HIGHER. 

White  potatoes. — The  depressed  condition 
of  the  potato  markets  was  somewhat  relieved 
as  advances  of  10(t'-30<;  per  100  lbs.  were 
reported  in  various  localities.  Digging  and 
shipping  had  been  delayed  in  such  im- 
portant producing  sections  as  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  and  Idaho,  because  of  the  low 
prices.  Many  western  growers  -  were  re- 
ceiving as  little  as  75e  per  100  lbs.,  or  only 
45<;  a  bushel.  Conditions  in  the  East  were 
somewhat  better.  Of  the  3,900  cars  of 
potatoes  sent  to  market  last  week,  2,100  cars 
came  from  New  Jersey,  430  from  Idaho  and 
240  from  Minnesota.  First  shipments  were 
made  from  North  Dakota  and  Maine.  Large 
crops  are  in  prospect  in  both  of  those  States. 
New  Jersey  shipments  to  Aug.  19  were  1,500 
cars  ahead  of  last  season's  movement. 
Prices  of  sacked  Cobblers  advanced  10<t  at 
shipping  points  to  $1-$1.25  per  100  lbs. 
Most  consuming  markets  showed  a  range  of 
$1.35-$1.85,  but  New  York,  after  rapid 
fluctuations,  closed  at  $1-$1.10.  Giants  sold 
about  25c  below  those  levels,  and  Virginia 
Cobblers  brought  only  $1.25-$1.50  per  bbl. 
in  New  York  City.  Partly  graded  Early 
Ohios  from  central  producing  districts 
closed  at  $1-$1.15  per  100  lbs.  in  the  Middle 
West,    Cobblers  ranging  slightly  higher. 

Peaches. — Best  grades  of  eastern  and 
central  Elberta  peaches  advanced  about  25$ 
per  crate  or  bushel  basket,  eastern  stock 
closing  at  $2.50-$3.50  in  wholesale  markets 
and  middle  western  stock  $1.50-$2.75.  New 
York  received  350  cars,  mostly  from  New 
Jersey,  and  prices  weakened  slightly  in  that 
market.  Shipments  declined  to  2,160  cars, 
after  the  high  mark  of  3,500  cars  the  previous 
week,  and  supplies  are  fast  receding.  Move- 
ment from  California  orchards  fell  below 
1,000  cars,  a  decrease  of  50%.  Illinois  ship- 
ments declined  in  like  proportion.  The 
only  section  to  show  a  marked  gain  was  New 
Jersey,  with  285  cars.  The  Arkansas  season 
closed  with  a  record  of  about  1,500  cars.    The 


peach  season  in  New  York  is  considerably 
later  than  last  year. 

Onions. — Massachusetts  Yellow  Globe  on- 
ions closed  nearly  steady  in  eastern  cities  at 
$2.50-82.75  per  100  lbs.  sacked.  Orange 
County,  N.Y.,  stock  ranged  $2.25-82.40  in 
New  York  City  and  about  the  same  prices 
prevailed  for  Washington  and  middle  west- 
ern yellow  varieties  in  principal  consuming 
centers.  Recent  arrivals  of  Spanish  Valen- 
cias  sold  at  $1.25-$1.35  per  crate  in  Pitts- 
burgh. The  car-lot  movement  of  onions 
was  nearly  the  same  as  the  previous  week. 
Increases  which  occurred  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  northern  California  were  largely  offset 
by  smaller  shipments  from  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  Washington.  The  August 
forecast  of  onion  production  in  14  late  States 
places  the  total  at  26,602  cars  of  500  bus. 
each,  compared  with  16,879  cars  in  1921. 

Cantaloupes. — The  cantaloupe  markets 
took  a  sharp  rise,  best  -California  stock 
advancing  25(j-$l  per  crate  and  eastern 
cantaloupes  jumrjing  50<i!-75<t.  These  ad- 
vances indicate  that  the  end  of  the  season  is 


PRICES  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Jobbing  Range. 

POTATOES,  New  Jersey  Sacked  Cobblers,  No.  1- 

per  JOO  lbs. 


This  season. 

Market.     Ij^  £ 

One  year 

ago. 

Aug.  21. 

Aug.  14. 

New  York. . 

Iflfi 

$1.00-1.10 

SI.  00-1. 10 

$3.  05-3. 15 

Boston 

68 

1.35-1.50 

1.35 

3. 25-3.  50 

Philadelphia 

57 

1.  35-1.  40 

1.10 

3.55 

Pittsburgh.. 

131 

1. 50-1.  55 

1. 15-1. 35 

3.  55-3.  65 

Cincinnati. . 

55 

1. 55-1.  65 

1.65 

3.65 

Chicago 

288 

1 1.70-1.  85 

1 1. 60-1.  70 

i  3.75-3.90 

St.  Louis . . . 

65 

s1.35 

2  1.40-1.50 

2  2. 00-2.  25 

Kansas  City 

99 

2  1.15-1.25 

«  1.25 

52.00 

CANTALOUPES, 


California  Salmon  Tints— Stand- 
ards, 45's. 


New  York. . 

1     38     $4. 00-4. 25 

S3. 25-3. 50 

$1.  25-1. 50 

Boston 

22 

4.  50-5.  00 

3. 00-4. 00 

3. 00-3. 50 

Pittsburgh.. 

18 

3.  25-3.  50 

3.  2">-3. 50 

2.25-2.50 

Cincinnati . . 

5 

3.00 

2.  75-3. 00 

2. 00-2.  50 

Chieago 

43       3. 09-3. 25 

2. 75-3.  00 

2.00 

WATERMI 

,LOI 

tfS.    Easterr 

and    Midc 

le    Western 

New  York. . 

66 

$200-500 

$200-450 

$150-375 

Boston 

16 

* .  30-.  40 

'.40-.  50 

*  .  20-.  30 

Philadelpliia 

61 

135-225 

200-350 

225-325 

Pittsburgh. . 

33 

275-375 

225-325 

175 

Cincinnati . . 

18 

» 30-35 

6  25-40 

'2.5-30 

Chicago 

134 

250-500 

200-270 

150-250 

St.  Louis 

90 

75-135 

210 

120-275 

Kansas  City. 

32 

•1.  50 

«  1.  00-1.  75 

300 

PEACHES,  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  Elbertas- 
sixes  and  bushel  baskets. 
$2. 25-2. 50 
2. 50-3. 50 


New  York. . 

348 

Boston 

100 

Philadelphia 

8 

Pittsburgh.. 

55 

Chicago 

261 

St.  Louis . . . 

22 

Kansas  City 

24 

2. 50-2. 85 
1.  50-2.  75 
1.60-1.75; 

1.75 


$2.  50-3. 00 

3.  00-3. 25 

1.75 

2. 25-2. 75 

1.  75-2. 25 

1.  50-1.  75 

2.00 

ONIONS,  Eastern  and  Western  Yellow 

Varieties — 

per  100  lbs. 

New  York . . 

64 

$2.  2.5-2.  .501     $2.  25-2.  40 1     $2.  25-2.  50 

Boston 

28 

2.  50-2.  75 

2.75 

3. 00-3. 50 

Philadelphia 

30 

2. 60-2.  75 

2.35-2.50 

3.15 

Pittsburgh.. 

31 

2.  25-2.  50 

2.50 

3.  25-3.  50 

Chicago 

27 

2.00-2.25       2.15-2.25 

2.  25-2. 50 

APPLES,    Eastern   Various    Varieties— per   bushel. 

New  York 

Boston 

Pittsburgh.. 
Cincinnati. . 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 


230 

26 

90 

5 

1931 


$0.  40-0.  60 

.60-  .75 

.65-  .75 

.60-  .75 

'.75-1.00 

«  .  75-1. 00 


$1.  00-1.  25 
1.00-1.25 
■> .  75-1.  00 

'.90-1. 

00 

$2.  50-3.  00 
3.  00-3.  50 
2.  65-2.  75 
2.  25-2.  50 

1  2.  00-2.  25 
'3.00 


POTATOES  (100  lbs.) 

North  Jersey  points. 
South  Jersey  points. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.. 
Kaw  Valley,  Kans. . 

Kearney,  Nebr 

onions  (100  lbs.) 
Mass.  points 


Prices  t.  o.  b.  Shipping  Points. 


$1.05-1.15 

1.15-1.25 

.90-  .95 

».80 

1.00 

2.  25-2.  35! 


$1.00 

0.  9.5-1.  05 

.80-  .95 

»  .40-  .80 

1.08 

2.40 


$2. 55-2.  75 

2.' 4(^2."  45 
1.40-1.60 


1  Carlot  sales. 

2  Kansas  Cobblers. 

3  Arkansas  Salmon  tints.  - 
'  Unit  basis. 

»  Bulk  p«r  100  melons. 


e  Bulk  per  100  lbs. 

'  Mich,  apples. 

«  Mo.  apples. 

»  Cash  track  to  growers. 


approaching".  Standard  45's  of  California 
Salmon  Tints  soared  to  $3-$5  in  many  mar- 
kets. Eastern  Green  Meats  reached  a  top  of 
$3  and  Chicago  sales  of  Colorado  cantaloupes 
brought  $4.  About  30  carloads  had  moved 
from  the  Rocky  Ford  section  to  Aug.  19, 
compared  with  260  cars  to  the  same  date 
last  season,  but  the  total  movement  from 
that  State  is  expected  to  surpass  last  year's 
record  of  3,200  cars.  F.  o.  b.  prices  weaken- 
ed to  a  range  of  $1.65-81.85  per  crate.  Ship- 
ments from  Washington  increased  300%, 
filling  80  cars.  All  other  important  produc- 
ing districts,  however,  showed  material 
decreases  in  output. 

Apples. — Most  apple  markets  closed  dull 
and  rather  weak.  Three  States — New  York, 
Michigan  and  California — furnished  80%  of 
the  week's  supply.  Summer  apples  have 
been  so  plentiful  this  year  that  the  car-lot 
movement  has  been  twice  as  heavy  as  last 
season.  New  York  Oldenburgs.  A  2\  inch, 
jobbed  at  §2-$2.25  per  bbl.  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  were  steady  in  other  cities  at 
65<fc— 75et  per  bu.  Other  varieties  were  as  low 
as  40<S.  No.  1  Missouri  Wealthys  closed 
at  $3-83.25  per  bbl.  on  the  Kansas  City 
wholesale  market.  A  year  ago  eastern  apples 
ranged  $2. 50-13.50  per  bu. 

Watermelons. — The  diminishing  supplies 
of  watermelons  were  chiefly  from  southeast- 
ern Missouri  and  northern  Texas.  Fairly 
heavy  shipments  were  made  from  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Indiana,  and  California.  Only 
1,600  cars  were  sent  to  market  last  week,  and 
prices  increased  in  most  cities.  Car-lot 
sales  of  eastern  Tom  Watsons  were  made  in 
New  York  at  $2«25-$500,  while  small  sizes  of 
Missouri  melons  moved  slowly  in  St.  Louis 
at  875-8135  per  car. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Alabama  and  Tennessee 
sweet  potatoes  ranged  mostly  $1-S1.50  per 
bushel  hamper,  reaching  §1.75  in  Chicago. 
Eastern  barreled  stock  brought  $4-85  in 
leading  markets.  About  half  the  week's 
supply  of  sweet  potatoes  came  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  with  North  Car- 
olina and  Alabama  as  the  next  heaviest 
shippers. 

LETTUCE    PRICES    WEAKER. 

Lettuce. — New  York  Big  Boston  lettuce 
weakened  slightly  to  a  jobbing  range  of  Ji- 
ll.25  per  crate,  while  California  and  Wash- 
ington Iceberg  sold  at  $3.50-84.25  in  the 
Middle  West.  New  York  originated  60$ 
of  the  car-lot  shipments.  About  60  cars  were 
forwarded  by  Colorado  growers  and  a  like 
number  came  from  Washington. 

Pears. — The  movement  of  pears  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  During  the  week  500 
cars  came  from  California.  200  from  Washing- 
ton, and  100  each  from  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Colorado.  Michigan  Bartletts  closed 
weak  in  Chicago  at  $1-$1.25  per  bu.  Boxed 
Bartletts  from  California  ruled  $2.75  in 
Kansas  City. 

Cabbage. — Although  the  Roanoke  section 
of  Virginia  originated  more  cabbage  than  any 
other  State,  comparatively  little  of  that- 
stock  appeared  in  city  markets.  Colorado 
movement  is  becoming  very  active  and 
Iowa  is  an  important  source  of  supply  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
round  type  cabbage  could  be  had  for  $25- 
per  ton  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Celery. — Pennsylvania  celery  in  New 
York  crates  was  steady  in  Pittsburgh  at 
$3-$3.50.  Michigan  stock  in  24  doz.  crates 
ranged  75e-85c  in  Chicago  and  other  mar- 
kets. Michigan  originated  more  than  half 
the  total  celery  shipments,  most  of  that 
stock  going  to  Chicago  by  boat. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET  PLENTIFULLY 
SUPPLIED  WITH  EARLY  APPLES 

Bushel  Basket  is  Replacing  Barrel — Much  Poorly 
Graded  Stock  Received  This  Season. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  apple  season 
in  June,  supplies  on  the  Chicago  market 
have  been  heavy  at  all  times,  more  stock 
having  been  received  than  could  usually  be 
cleaned  up  from  day  to  day.  Illinois  is  the 
chief  source  of  supply  early  in  the  season  and 
continues  to  ship  heavily  to  Chicago  until 
early  apples  are  completely  harvested.  In 
July,  Michigan  begins  to  ship  considerable 
stock  and  by  August  furnishes  more  apples 
than  Illinois,  according  to  reports  of  a  Chi- 
cago representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Indiana  and  Tennessee 
send  a  few  cars  of  early  fruit  to  this  market, 
and  California  starts  off  the  boxed-apple 
season  early  in  August  with  a  few  cars  of 
Sebastopol  Gravensteins. 

The  first  important  variety  to  come  on  the 
market  is  the  Yellow  Transparent,  which 
is  a  favorite  with  the  Chicago  trade.  Then 
come  the  Benonis,  Red  Junes,  and  Red  As- 
trachans  in  the  order  named.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  Yellow  Transparents,  keep 
the  market  well  supplied  until  the  Duchess 
variety  starts. 

DUCHESS  IMPORTANT  VARIETY. 

The  Duchess  and  Transparent  overlap  to 
some  extent  but  by  Aug.  1  the  Duchess  is 
by  far  the  most  important  variety  on  the 
market,  and  although  not  so  high-priced  as 
some  of  the  other  varieties  it  is  well  known 
to  the  trade.  Wealthys  from  Illinois,  fol- 
lowed soon  by  Michigan  Wealthys,  are  the 
next  arrivals,  and  then  the  season  for  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Maiden  Blush  and  for  Michi- 
gan Alexanders  and  Wolf  Rivers  begins. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decided  tendency 
to  replace  the  barrel  with  the  bushel  basket 
as  a  package  for  early  apples.  Some  apples, 
of  course,  are  still  shipped  in  barrels,  but  at 
least  75  %  of  the  early  eastern  crop  is  moved 
in  bushel  baskets.  Although  the  basket  may 
be  a  better  package  than  the  barrel  from  the 
standpoint  of  display  and  convenience,  in 
practice  these  advantages  are  often  out- 
weighed this  season  by  the  poor  grading 
of  the  stock.  The  packages  are  variously 
marked  to  indicate  that  the  fruit  is  of  good 
quality,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  over 
10  %  of  all  apples  received  in  Chicago  to  Aug. 
15,  in  bushel  baskets'  would  grade  "A"  or 
"No.  1. "  The  culling  for  quality  and  the  siz- 
ing of  the  fruit  have  been  decidedly  poor,  and 
more  careful  grading  of  early  apples  is  neces- 
sary if  the  growers  expect  to  get  good  prices  for 
their  shipments.  If  more  cull  stock  were 
left  in  the  orchards  the  returns  would  be 
greater  than  under  the  present  system  of 
overloading  the  market  with  poorly  graded 
fruit. 

WIDE    RANGE   IN   PRICES. 

The  season  opened  with  bushel  baskets  of 
Illinois  Yellow  Transparents  jobbing  at 
$1.75-$2.  The  Red  Junes  soon  started  and 
sold  at  a  range  of;§2.75-$3.  Although  they 
slumped  off  in  price  along  with  other  va- 
rieties in  the  general  decline  they  were  the 
highest-priced  apple  in  their  season  and' were 
also  the  best-colored.  Benonis  opened  at 
$1.75-$2  and  maintained  their  values  fairly 
well.  Duchess  started  at  $2-$2.25  but  soon 
declined  until  there  was  practically  no  sale 
for  them.  Prices  slumped  badly-during  the 
latter  part  of  July  until  the  market  was 
demoralized  and -it  was  difficult  to  sell  tike 
best  stock  of  any  variety  at  $1  per  bu.    The 
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market  reacted  slightly  and,  when  Wealthys, 
Alexanders,  and  Wolf  Rivers  arrived,  the 
best  offerings  were  taken  at  $1.50. 

There  is  need  for  a  highly  colored  early 
apple  on  the  Chicago  market  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Duchess  arrives.  Large 
size  is  another  very  important  factor  in  early 
apples.  The  market  thus  far  this  season 
seems  to  prove  that  less  volume  but  better 
quality  is  needed  in  early  apples  if  they  are 
to  be  moved  at  a  profit  to  the  growers.  Most 
stock  was  too  poor  for  the  groceryman  to 
handle  and  the  peddlers  prefer  to  sell 
peaches,  cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  and  water- 
melons. The  result  has  been  an  oversupply 
of  poorly  graded  apples  at  low  prices. 


July  Inspections  of  Fruit  and   Vegetables 
Decreased  in  Volume. 

Federal  inspection  of  1,022  lots  of  fruit 
and  1,461  lots  of  vegetables  was  made  during 
July.  About  95%  of  the  inspections  were 
carlots,  the  remainder  being  parts  of  cars. 
This  total  of  2,483  inspections,  handled  by 
food  products  inspectors  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  located  in  25  lead- 
ing markets,  is  about  400  less  than  were 
handled  during  June  and  is  18  %  below  the 
record  of  July,  1921.  In  many  of  the 
markets,  particularly  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Washington,  the  work  on  vegetables  re- 
quired almost  all  the  time  of  inspectors, 
but  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in- 
spections of  fruit  were  the  heavier.  In 
Pittsburgh  the  work  was  almost  equally 
divided. 

New  York  led  the  list  in  July  with  a  total 
of  384  inspections.  The  Pittsburgh  staff 
handled  376  inspections  and  was  obliged 
to  decline  187  additional  requests  because 
of  lack  of  time.  Offices  next  in  order  were 
Chicago  with  252  inspections,  Philadelphia 
228,  Detroit  178,  St.  Louis  167,  and  Cleve- 
land 152.  Boston,  with  126  inspections  to 
its  credit,  had  to  decline  48  additional 
requests. 

Inspectors  stationed  at  three  naval  bases 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  examined  about 
1,080,000  lbs.  of  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
the  Navy  and  254,000  lbs.  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  At  three  stations  on  the  California 
coast,  approximately  1,540,000  lbs.  were 
inspected  for  the  Navy  and  13,500  lbs.  for 
the  Marine  Corps  at  San  Diego.  An  addi- 
tional 30,000  lbs.  were  handled  by  the  New 
York  staff  for  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board. 


CARLOAD     SHIPMENTS     OF    FRUITS     AND 
VEGETABLES. 


Commodity 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Celery 

Grapes 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peaches 

Pears 

Potatoes: 
Sweet... 
White... 

Tomatoes... 

Vegetables, 
mixed 

Water- 
melons  

Total- 


Week 
end- 
ing 
Aug. 
19. 


1,05.5 
296 
737 
64 
457 
379 
427 
2,164 
1,098 

441 

3, 908 

362 

553 

1,609 


13, 550 


Same 
week 
last 
sea- 
son. 


Pre- 
vious 
week 
this 
sea- 
son. 


287 

1,493 

52 

562 

263 

416 

l.i 

1,705 

432 

3,937 
170 


2,438 


This 

season 

to  Aug 

19 


1,031 
193 

1,350 

67 

347 

415 

421 

3,458 
903 

335 

4,361 
240 

581 

2,265 


13,769,15,967 


5,921 
17,956 
23,476 

5,215 

1,319 
18,094 

8,801 
18,670 

4,049 

1,236 
58,011 
18, 770 

12,833 

41,719 


236,070 


Last 

season 

to  Aug 

19. 


Total 

last 

season. 


3,132 
13,717 
21,256 

4,490 

1,841 
.15,203 

8,273 
18, 585 

5,303 

1,148 

49, 486 
12,348 

10,332 

41,183 


206,300609,880 


88,494 
31,005 
25.572 
11,642 
37,203 
18,300 
20,784 
27,300 
12,823 

19,262 

238,262 

17,204 

15,566 

46,463 


Unsettled  Economic  Conditions  Affect  Early 
Pototo  Growers  in  Idaho. 

Movement  of  4,000-5,000  cars  of  potatoes 
is  expected  this  season  from  the  early  potato 
section  of  southwestern  Idaho  and  eastern 
Oregon,  centering  around  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
However,  the  number  of  cars  actually 
shipped  will  depend  on  market  conditions. 
The  low  markets  and  unsettled  railroad 
conditions  have  caused  the  practical  elimi- 
nation of  a  cash  f.  o.  b.  market,  and  only  a 
limited  number  of  f.  o.  b.  sales  of  any  kind 
are  being  reported.  Growers  are  being  com- 
pelled to  consign  shipments  but  in  most 
instances  they  are  doing  so  with  reluctance, 
and  some  growers  are  already  contemplating 
the  possibility  of  allowing  their  crop  to 
remain  undug,  feeding  it  to  hogs  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  it  unless  more  favorable 
market  conditions  materialize. 

The  cost  of  the  long  haul  to  most  of  the 
consuming  centers  has  proved  a  handicap  in 
the  marketing  of  the  crop.  The  price  level 
in  most  markets  is  such  that  growers  gener- 
ally can  not  realize  a  return  equivalent  to 
cost  of  production  after  deducting  transpor- 
tation and  icing  charges.  Many  farmers  in 
the  Caldwell  district  are  reported  to  be  in 
finanical  difficulties  and  the  poor  market 
conditions  are  discouraging  to  them.  There 
is  also  much  competition  this  season  from  the 
heavy  crop  of  potatoes  in  the  Kearney  sec- 
tion of  Nebraska  and  in  southern  Minnesota, 
as  well  as  the  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas  and  the 
early  sections  of  Colorado. 

GROWING    CONDITIONS    EXCELLENT. 

A  late  spring  delayed  plantings  and  in- 
ferior seed  resulted  in  reduced  stands  earlier 
in  the  season,  but  excellent  growing  condi- 
tions recently  have  offset  this  serious  handi- 
cap in  many  instances.  Because  this  sec- 
tion has  an  elevation  of  only  2,500  ft.,  it  is 
not  only  able  to  grow  an  early  crop  of  potatoes 
but  most  of  the  crop  usually  can  be  marketed 
before  the  late  potatoes  are  ready  on  the 
higher  elevations.  The  late  spring  retarded 
the  maturing  of  the  crop  10  days  to  two 
weeks,  and  the  unsettled  railroad  situation 
and  unfavorable  market  conditions  have  fur- 
ther delayed  digging.  Light  shipments  went 
forward  about  Aug.  1 ,  but  the  heavy  move- 
ment did  not  get  under  way  until  Aug.  10. 
Shipments  to  Aug.  19  were  only  700  cars, 
compared  with  1,300  cars  to  the  same  date 
last  year. 

Five  years  ago  the  shipments  from  this 
district  were  only  137  cars  during  the  entire 
season.  The  main  commercial  variety 
grown  is  the  Rural.  Quality  this  season  is 
generally  reported  as  very  good  and  ship- 
ments are  well  matured,  being  graded  U.  S. 
No.  1.  Practically  the  entire  crop  is  going 
forward  under  refrigeration,  because  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  early  stock. 


Colorado  Fruits  and  Vegetables   Inspected 
at  Shipping  Points. 

Under  the  joint  State  and  Federal  ship- 
ping point  inspection  service,  it  is  probable 
that  at  least  30,000  cars  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables will  be  inspected  in  Colorado  the 
coming  season.  Joint  certificates  will  be 
issued  on  all  inspections. 

From  July  1,  1921,  to  June  1,  1922, 
Colorado  inspectors  examined  23,710  car- 
loads, as  follows:  Potatoes,  16,370  cars; 
apples,  3,163  cars;  cabbage,  1,773  cars; 
mixed  vegetables,  1,726  cars;  onions,  375 
cars;  celery,  140  cars;  lettuce,  147  cars;  and 
miscellaneous  crops,  16  cars. 
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POTATO  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

(Concluded  from  front -page.) 

4.3%  lower.  If  such  conditions  should  pre- 
vail this  year,  the  production  would  prob- 
ably be  in  excess  of  the  present  estimate. 

On  the  other  hand,  unfavorable  condi- 
tions may  develop  which  will  so  seriously 
affect  crop  conditions  as  to  reduce-  consider- 
ably the  chances  of  a  laige  crop.  In  ISlft, 
the  crop  condition  instead  of  declining  only 
8v£%  from  August  to  October,  dropped  off 
T£.2ft,  and  in  190S  the  October  crop  con- 
dition was  14.2%  below  that  reported  for 
August.  In  1916,  although  the  acreage  was 
only  4%  below  the  5-year  average,  the 
production  was  21%  below,  wmle  1908, 
With  an  acreage  8%  larger  than  the  5-year 
average,  had  a  final  production  2  %  below- the 
5-year  average. 

QUALITY  MAT   BE    AFFECTED. 

Unfavorable  conditions  may  also  very 
seriously  affect  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
potatoes  so  that  a  larger  share  than  normal 
Would  have  to  be  sold  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
Lt  this  should  happen  a  crop  larger  than 
average  may  be  followed  by  much  higher 
prices  in  the  spring.  This  is  practically 
what  did  happen  in  the  crop  year  1907-8. 
The  October  crop  condition  that  year  was 
77% ,  as  compared  with  a  10-year  average  of 
74%,  and  the  production  was  323,000,000 
bus.,  or  6%  above  the  5-year  average. 
With  a  crop  of  normal  keeping  quality  this 
should  have  meant  a  fairly  good  supply  of 
potatoes  all  through  the  winter,  and,  judg- 
ing from  other  years,  prices  in  March  would 
have  been  lower  than  those  in  October,  or 
trut  very  little  higher.  However,  because 
of  blight  and  other  conditions  seriously 
affecting  the  keeping  quality  of  potatoes, 
the  market  reports  indicate  that  very  few 
of  the  potatoes  in  the  fail  of  1907  were  in 
good  condition  and  that  they  were  sold  off 
rapidly.  In  the  following  spring,  market 
reports  show  that  practically  all  of  the  pota- 
toes coming  to  market  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, witii  supplies  scarce  and  prices  high. 

Blight  got  in  its  work  again  in  1915.  That 
year,  the  October  crop  condition  was  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  10-year  average  crop 
condition  and  with  an  acreage  3%  above  the 
5-year  average  a  large  production  of  pota- 
toes was  indicated.  Normally,  this  would 
have  meant  lower  prices  in  the  spring  of 
1916  than  in  the  fall  of  1915,  whereas  prices 
actually  rose  materially.  The  wholesale 
price  per  bushel  on  the  New  York  market 
in  March,  1916,  was  45<J  higher  than  it  had 
been  in  October,  1915. 

EXPORT   DEMAND    FACTOR. 

However,  other  things  besides  keeping 
quality  entered  into  the  prices  of  the  1915 
crop.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
demand  from  South  America  because  the 
war  shut  off  the  customary  supplies  from 
European  countries.  Exports  to  South 
America  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
were  823,000  bus.  compared  with  45  000 
bus.  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913. 
The  total  exports  in  1916  were  4,000,000  bus. 
compared  with  2^000,000  bus.  in  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1921.  The  exports  of  course 
fended  to  reduce  any  surplus  of  sound  and 
merchantable  stock  which  might  have 
existed  in  this  country.  Furtbermore, 
while  the  condition  of  the  whole  crop 
throughout  the  United  States  compared 
very  favorably  with  the  10-year  average, 
conditions  were  reported  as  being  far 
different  in  several  of  the  important  pro- 
ducing   States.    The    October    crop    con- 


I  dition  in  Maine  was  26$  below  the  10-year 
average,  that  in  New  York  was  31%  below, 
while  October  crop  condition  in  Michigan 
was  24%  below  its  10-year  average. 

Persons  interested  in  potatoes  keep  careful 
watch  of  crop  condition  and  production 
estimates,  not  only  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  but  also  for  the  chief  potato  States 
and  for  foreign  countries.  Weather  con- 
ditions, the  development  of  potato  diseases, 
and  other  factors  affecting  tbe  crop  are  also 

•  carefully  cofisidered. 


Federal  Lettuce  Grades  in  Use  at  William- 
son, New  York. 

Shipments  of  Big  Boston  head  lettuce 
from  western  New  York  were  compara- 
tively light  until  tbe  middle  of  August,  ac- 
cording to  a  field  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  is  supervis- 
ing the  grading  of  lettuce  in  the  Williamson 
section.  At  that  time  cutting  of  the  later 
plantings  was  begun  in  volume.  Early 
shipments  have  been  much  below  last  sea- 
son's record  because  of  the  widespread  dam- 
age done  to  the  first  plantings  by  grubworms 
and  excessive  rainfall. 

Loadings  around  Aug.  15  were  averaging 
40-50  cars  per  day  and  probably  will  retain' 
that  average  until  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, after  which  the  movement  will  gradu- 
ally decrease  until  the  season  is  closed  by 
frosts.  Prices  have  been  fairly  satisfactory 
to  growers  thus  far,  but  the  shipments  of 
August  and  September  will  meet  competi- 
tion in  the  heavy  supplies  of  Mountain  Ice- 
berg lettuce  from  Colorado. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  grade  and 
pack  the  western  New  York  lettuce  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  highest  standards.  A 
growess'  association  at  Williamson  has 
adopted  the  Federal  grades,  and  a  State 
official  is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  rep- 
resentative in  training  the  growers  and  ship- 
pers in  the  effective  use  of  these  grades. 
Only  the  well-graded  lettuce  is  being  ship- 
ped under  inspection  certificates. 

A  recent  test  case  was  made  of  three  car- 
loads shipped  to  as  many  markets.  These 
car  lots  were  graded  strictly  by  Federal 
standards  and  were  certified  as  such.  In 
each  instance  the  lettuce  sold  for  tbe  top 
price,  none  bringing  less  than  $1.75  per  crate. 
The  shipment  to  New  York  City  brought 
12^-25^  more  per  package  than  any  other 
shipment  from  western  New  York  on  that 
same  day. 


Potato    Movement    Delayed    in    Kearney 
District  of  Nebraska. 

Although  many  of  the  potatoes  in  the 
Kearney  section  of  Nebraska  were  late  in 
maturing  this  year,  all  fields  were  ready  to 
dig  by  the  middle  of  August,  according  to 
reports  of  a  local  representative  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  the 
growers,  however,  were  holding  back  await- 
ing higher  prices.  Any  further  decline  in 
the  f.  o.  b.  price  at  shipping  points  was 
expected  to  stop  all  digging,  as  the  price  of 
70*-75o  per  100  lbs.  for  No.  2  Early  Ohios, 
which  prevailed  about  Aug.  19,  was  netting 
the  grower  less  than  400  per  bu.,  and  it  costs 
about  23$  a  bu.  to  dig  and  load  the  potatoes, 
without  considering  the  cost  of  producing 
them.  No.  1  Cobblers,  however,  were  in 
better  demand,  bringing  as  much  as  $1  per 
100  lbs.,  f.  o.  b. 

Shipments  of  potatoes  from  Nebraska  to 
Aug.  19  had  filled  only  350  cars,  compared 


Temporary    Field    Stations    Issuing    Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Market  Reports. 

The-  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  operating  four  temporary  field  stations 
in  connection  with  its  market  news  service 
on  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  seven  addi- 
tional stations  are  scheduled  to  open  within 
the  next  month.  The  location  of  these 
offices  in  producing  sections  and  the  prob- 
able period  of  their  operation  are  given  be- 
low. Persons  interested  in  securing  daily 
market  reports  on  the  commodities  indi- 
cated can  request  them  from  the  nearest 
station: 


ILocatioaoffieldsta- 
tlan.  ' 

Commodity. 

Date  of 

opening. 

Date  of 
closing. 

Kearney,  Nsbr.1 

Cal<*w-eU,Idafco 

Potatoes 

do 

July  10 
Aug.     4 

Aug.  26 
Sept.    9 

Booty  Bord,  Colo... 

Cantaloupes 

Aug.  IS 

Sept.  15 

Sent  on  Harbor, 

Apples 

Aug.  21 

Sent.  30 

Mich.* 

Grapes 

...do..... 

Do. 

* 

Peaches 

...do 

Do. 

Potatoes 

Sent.   1 

Nov.  15 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Apples 

...do 

Mar.     1 

Ffesque  Isle,  Me... 

Potatoes 

Sept.  11 

Apr.     1 

Rochester,  N.  T... 

Peaches 

^..do 

Oct.   14 

Apples 

Sept.  15 

Apr.     1 

Potatoes 

Sept.  25 

Do. 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. . 

do 

Sept.  11 

Do. 

Monte  Vista,  Colo. . . 

do 

Sept.  18 

Not.  30 

do 

...do 

_  Apr.     1 

1  State  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperating. 

Reports  are  also  published  at  the  perma- 
nent offices  in  the  following  cities:  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh^  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Goed  Supply  of  Michigan  Cantaloupes  in 
Chicago. 

The  Michigan  cantaloupe  movement 
began  about  Aug.  1  and  since  that  time  local 
reports  indicate  that  good  supplies  have 
been  received  in  Chicago.  All  of  the  stock 
has  been  hauled  by  boat,  not  a  single  car- 
load having  been  received  by  rail  to  Aug.  12. 
The  cantaloupes  have  been  of  generally  fine 
quahty  and  have  met  with  a  good  demand, 
especially  en  the  part  of  the  retail  trade. 
The  shipments  are  practically  all  handled 
on  commission,  nothing  being  bought 
"f.  o.  b.  shipping  point." 

The  principal  varieties  of  Michigan  cant- 
aloupes are  the  Osage,  Hoodoo,  and  Heart  of 
Gold,  in  the  order  named.  A  wide  variety 
of  packages  is  used  and  this  is  without 
doubt  a  hindrance  to  the  orderly  marketing 
of  the  crop  and  cuts  down  the  returns  to 
growers.  At  least  25  different  containers 
for  Michigan  cantaloupes  have  appeared  on 
the  Chicago  market  to  date.  The  growers 
would  do  well  to  limit  themselves  to  a  few 
standard  packages  rather  than  use  the  pres- 
ent bewildering  array  of  containers,  reports 
a  Chicago  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


with  575  cars  to  the  corresponding  date  last 
season.  In  1920  about  300  cars  were  re- 
ported from  the  Kearney  district.  Last 
year  there  were  approximately  630  cars,  and 
this  season  the  total  output  is  expected  to  be 
1,000-1T500  cars.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  estimated 
shipments  have  been  moved  to  date.  The 
potato  crop  in  western  Nebraska,  around 
Alliance,  will  hardly  be  started  to  market 
before  Sept.  1  because  of  the  low  prices 
which  have  been  prevailing  in  many  con- 
suming centers. 


August  26, 1922. 
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STORAGE  HOLDINGS  OF  BUTTER 
AND  EGGS  LARGER  THAN  USUAL 


Stocks 


ef  Meats  and  Poultry  Show  Decreases- 
Frozen  Eggs  Shew  Steady  Increase. 


Cold  storage  holdings  of  both  butter  and 
eggs  were  larger  than  usual  on  Aug.  1. 
Holdings  of  other  commodities  were  about 
normal  or  showed  seasonal  decreases. 

Eggs  in  cold  storage  totaled  10,225;G00 
cases,  which  is  2,375,000  cases  more  than 
the  previous  high  record  reached  in  the 
1919-20  season,  and  2,620,000  cases  more 
than  on  Aug.  1,  1921.  Frozen-egg  holdings 
were  practically  the  same  as  those  for  the 
same  date  last  year,  but  were  8,343,000  lb3. 
above  the  5-year  average.  This  increase 
over  the  5-year  average  is  the  result,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  a  steady  upward  annual 
trend  of  stocks  of  frozen  eggs. 

Stocks  of  creamery  butter  on  Aug.  1 
amounted  to  103,329,000  lbs.,  which  was 
20.r491,000  lbs.  more  than  last  year  and 
6,302,000  lbs.  more  than  the  5-year  average. 
The  net  increase  during  July  was  35,919,000 
lbs.,  which  is  somewhat  below  the  usual 
July  inerease. 

CHEESE   HOLDINGS   LESS. 

Holdings  of  American  cheese  amounted  to 
46,287,000  lbs.  While  this  anfount  was 
5,000,000  lbs.  more  than  last  year  it  was 
8,081,000  lbs.  less  than  the  5-year  average. 
Cottage-cheese  holdings  were  exceptionally 
low  and  other  varieties  showed  decreases 
compared  with  last  year. 

Frozen  poultry  holdings  decreased  from 
34,837,000  lbs.  on  July  1  to  30,678,000  lbs.  on 
Aug.  1.  This  decrease  of  4,159,000  lbs.  was 
considerably  below  last  year's  and  was  a 
little  less  than  the  5-year  average  decrease. 
The  movement  of  broilers  into  cold  storage 
has  begun  at  an  early  date.  The  month  of 
July  this  year  showed  a  net  increase  of 
213,000  lbs.  while  the  5-year  average  showed 
a  decrease  of  413,000  lbs.  The  other  varie- 
ties of  frozen  poultry  showed  decreases  dur- 
ing July  and  the  total  stocks  remaining  on 
hand  were  a  little  below  the  5-year  average. 

Frozen  beef  reached  a  new  low  point — 
27,743,000  lbs.  Cured  beef  holdings  re- 
mained normal.  Total  stocks  of  beef  in 
cold-storage  warehouses  and  meat-packing 
establishments  amounted  to  approximately,, 
47,000,000  lbs.  compared  with  84,000,000  lbs- 
last  year  and  a  5-year  average  of  145,000,000 
lbs.  Frozen  pork  holdings  decreased  from 
129,000  000  lbs.  on  July  1,  to  118,000,000  lbs. 
on  Aug.  1.  The  quantity  frozen  during  the 
month  was  33,000,000  lbs.  Dry  salt  pork 
decreased  from  187,000,000  lbs.  to  180,000,- 
000  lbs.  and  pickled  pork  dropped  from 
391,000,000  lbs.  to  387,000,000  lbs.  Lamb 
and  mutton  also  showed  the  usual  seasonal 
decrease  and  the  stocks  remained  very  low. 
The  total  meat  holdings  for  Aug.  1  amounted 
on  789,000,000  lbs.  compared  with  899,000,- 
000  lbs.  last  year  and  the  5-year  average  of 
1,043,000,000  lbs.  During  the  war  total 
stocks  of  meats  at  one  time  amounted  to 
1,452,000,000  lbs. 

The  lard  production  for  the  month  of  July 
amounted  to  122,000,000  lbs,  compared  with 
117,000,000  lbs.  for  the  same  month  last  year. 
Stocks  decreased  from  154,000,000  lbs.  to 
144,000,000  lbs.  making  a  net  movement 
into  trade  channels  of  132,000,000  lbs. 


In  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  the  apple  crop 

is  forecast  at  41,250  bbls.,  an  increase  of  25% 
over  the  1921  crop.  Spy  and  Stark  varieties 
will  be  light.  The  potato  plantings  in  New 
Brunswick  are  almost  as  large  as  last  season, 
covering  about  74,000  acres. 


MONTHLY  COLD  STORAGE  REPORT. 

Holdings  on.  Aug.  1,1922,  with  comparative  figures. 


Commodity. 


BUTTER  (pounds). 

Creamery 

Packing  stock 


CHEESE  (pounds). 

American 

Swiss,  including  block .. 

Brick  and  Minister 

iamburger 

Cottage,  pot,  and  bakers' 

Cream  and  Neuf  ehatel 

All  other  varieties 


Total  cheese. 


EGGS. 
Cases 

Frozen  (pounds) 


FROZEN  POULTRY  (pounds). 

Broilers 

Roasters .„ 

Fowls 

turkeys 

Miscellaneous  varieties 


Total  frozen  poultry.. 

MEATS  (pounds). 

Beef,  frozen 

Beef,  in  process  of  cure 

Beef,  cured 


Total  beef. 


Pork,  frozen 

Pork,  dry  salt,  in  process  of  cure. . 

Pork,  dry  salt,  cured 

Pork,  pickled,  in  process  of  cure. . . 
Pork,  pickled,  cured 


Total  pork. 


Lamb  and  mutton,  frozen 

Miscellaneous  meats,   frozen   and 
cured , 


July  1, 

5-year 

average. 


60,759,000 
2/543,000 


33.263,000 
2  1,184,000 
2  1,205,000 

2  546,000 
2  4,327,000 

2  228,000 
2  4,158,000 


44,911,000 


7,022,000 
17,578,080 


3,967,000 
6,063,000 
5,275,000 
4,187,000 
16  332, 000 


35,824,000 


119, 690, 000 

(3) 
26, 589, 000 


146, 279, 000 


143,  404, 000 

(3) 
333,706,000 

(3) 
395,522,000 


872,632,000 


5, 423, 000 
2  86,158,000 


Julyl, 

1921. 


61,991,401 
2, 793, 120 


34,948,463 
1,440,429 
1, 674, 618 

666, 434 
3,455,537 

259,328 
5, 171, 856 


47,616,665 


7,533,765 
27,737,262 


3,697.301 
6,040,706 
4,669,651 
4,505,117 
8,355,420 


27,268,195 


76, 523, 060 

8,381, 934 

11,314,766 


.  96, 219, 760 


182,162, 
107,507,423 
143, 244, 798 
229,270,647 
137,075,257 


799, 261, 005 


8, 714, 330 
85,206,549 


Total  meat 1, 110, 492, 000    989, 401, 644    816, 688, 682  1, 043,169, 000    899, 405, 656    789, 482, 574 

Lard -. 138,563,000)  204,301,330    154,253,834      140,232,000    194,490,400    143,520,764 


Julyl, 
1922. 


67,409;  710 
1,883,719 


33,129,551 
1,679,183 
1,692,035 

636,012 
1,657,037 

119, 054 
4,628,964 


43, 541, 836 


9,810,629 
23,527,958 


2,S99;502 
10, 463, 729 
5,379,148 
4,642, 108 
11,452,423 


34,836,910 


31,593,068 

11,323,532 

7, 789, 109 


50, 705, 709 


128, 962, 445 
105,720,528 
81, 227, 460 
263, 014, 092 
128,460,049 


707, 384, 574 


3, 720, 139 
54,878,260 


Aug.  1, 

5^year 

average. 


97,027,000 
3,494,000 


54,368,000 
2  2, 105, 600 
2  1,278,000 

2  832, 000 
2  4,650,000, 

2  268,000 
=  5, 190,  i — 


68,691,000 


-7,158,000 
19,531,000 


3,554,000 
4.205.000 
5,005,000 
3y438,000 
15,201,000 


31, 403, 000 


118,540,000 
(3) 
26,571,000 


145,111,000 


129,449,000 

(3) 
316,299,000 

C3) 
378,186,000 


823,934,000 


4,675,000 
69, 449, 000 


Aug.  1, 
1921. 


82,837, 934 
2, 703, 934 


41,283,502 
2,910,271 
1, 671, 479 

957, 382 
3, 474, 184 

291,880 
5,728,365 


56, 317, 063 


7,604,995 
27, 952, 080 


3.045,542 
3,580,138 
3, 112, 248 
3,836,038 
7,613,638 


21,187,604 


66,-262,033 
7, 876, 174 
9, 952, 929 


84,091, 138 


149, 434, 597 
97, 052, 512 
134,458,631 
216,919,050 
129, 704, 163 


727,568,953 


6,750,622 
80,994,943 


Aug.  1, 
1922. 


103,328,685 
2,309,609 


46,286,830 
2, 528, 877 
1, 500, 442 

879, 256 
1, 517, 714 

143,679 
4,729,634 


57,586,432 


10,224,510 
27,874,043 


3,113,299 
6,877,752 
5,288,159 
4,008,941 
11,390,323 


30,678,474 


27,743,417 

11,107,468 

8,126,924 


46, 977, 809 


117,820,822 

95,962,075 

83,977,938 

251, 666, 638 

135,017,915 


684,  445, 388 


3,308,908 
54,752,469 


1  Three  boxes  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  barrel.       2  Four-year  average. 
3  Prior  to  1920,  figures  for  cured  meats  included  those  for  meats  still  in  process  of  cure. 

Meats  Placed  in  Cure  or  Frozen  During  Month  in  Wholesale  Meat-Packing  Establishments. 


Variety. 


Beef,  frozen pounds . 

Beef  placed  in  cure do... 

Pork,  frozen do... 

Pork,  dry  salt,  placed  in  cure.do... 
Pork,  pickled,  placed  in  cure.do. . . 

Lamb  and  mutton  frozen do. . . 

Lard  produced do. . . 


June,  1920. 


8,075,131 

8,749,603 

52, 751, 770 

81,617," 

183, 198, 267 

1, 953, 707' 

127,627,666 


June,  1921. 


5,656,887 

8,042,416 

39, 124, 912 

106,024, 130 

184,585,762 

665,754 

135, 735,40S 


June,  1922. 


5,895,018 

8,984,680 

53,539,698 

115,759,152 

288, 916, 699 

1,139,403 

152,192,593 


July,  1920. 


10,203,  802 

8, 739, 137 

38,697,376 

66,714,993 

158,512,728 

741, 851 

104, 037, 466 


July,  1921.  ,  July,  1922 


7, 258, 005 
8, 418, 123 


5,588,312 
9,724,471 


29^406'  551     32,742^161 
«4  9fV7  nan   im  &w  fin? 


104, 267,  036 

163,672, 248 

663,035 

117, 322,  212 


104,961,602 

174, 517, 268 

513, 509 

122,325,230 


Holdings  by  Sections  on  Aug.  1,  1922. 


Commodity. 


BUTTER  (pounds). 

Creamery 

Packing  stock 

CHEESE  (pounds). 

American 

Swiss,  including  block. 

Brick  and  Munster 

Limburger 

Cottage,  pot,  and  bak- 
ers'  

Cream  and  Neuf  ehatel. 

All  other  varieties 

EGGS. 

Cases 

Frozen  (pounds) 

FROZEN  POUL- 
TRY (pounds). 

Broilers 

Roasters 

Fowls 

Turkeys.... 

Miscellaneous  varieties 

MEATS  (pounds). 

Beef,frozen 

Beef,  in  process  of  cure 

Beef,  cured 

Pork,  frozen 

Pork,     dry    salt,    in 

process  of  cure 

Pork,  dry  salt,  cured. 
Pork,      pickled,      in 

process  of  cure 

Pork,  pickled,  cured. . . 
Lamb     and    mutton 

frozen 

Miscellaneous    meats, 

frozen  and  cured 

Lard 


19, 040, 309  30, 196, 486  31, 481, 231 


New 
England: 


1,071 

3,735,277 
1,274 
1,063 


34,744 


8,136 

776,510 
1,432,079 


192,117 
790, 584 
966,689 
523,848 
1, 277, 657 

2,927,305 

524,481 

659, 007 

15, 430, 910 

2, 103, 315 
2,242,709 

11,719,839 
8,633,286 

635, 163 

2,475,001 
9,491,356 


Middle 
Atlantic. 


218,479 

15,168,825 
660,591 
113,877 
267, 589 

661,915 

49,919 

2,937,741 

3,127,783 
8;  018, 235 


1, 393, 218 
3, 458, 527 
2,370,284 
2,250,697 
6, 323, 648 

6, 005, 417 
2/727, 791 
3,303,201 
9, 064,  925 

2,  803,  447 
2, 184, 452 

19,424,487 
10, 759, 572 

2,188,096 

4, 035,  111 
7, 195, 323 


East 
North 
Central. 


847,660 

18,683,517 

1,453,365 

1,058,137 

486,601 

743,184 

55,713 

1,376,720 

3,139,079 
9,185,103 


485, 497 
2,378,505 
1,049,988 

626,554 
2,  854,  013 

11, 020, 297 
5, 362, 758 
2,  519, 639 

40, 607, 339 

39,915,391 
35, 023, 325 

84,  828, 804 
51, 862, 539 

218, 361 

21,167,826 
95, 588, 147 


.West 
North 
Central. 


11,937,225 
539,908 

1,752,796 
73,863 
155,618 
20,396 

34,673 
3,763 
31, 704 

1,726,740 
4,707,595 


95,  594 

65, 561 

277,278 

217,697 

603, 703 

4,  886, 730 

1,  776, 244 

1, 242,  543 

41, 240,  521 

45, 502,  514 
36, 786, 854 

114906446 
47, 898, 282 

109, 176 

21, 989, 703 
23,382,303 


South 
Atlantic. 


1,035,363 
'639,472 

956,586 

21,239 

940 


1,252,124 
12,381 

367,823 
1,710 
8,413 
1,874 


8,420 

858 

3,800 

152,969 
532,617 


21,029 
49, 736 
199, 834 
52, 192 
44, 15-1 

433,862 

201,268 

207,323 

2, 042, 556 

2, 556, 972 
2, 330, 508 

4, 835, 592 
4, 1S9, 381 

67,403 

1,005,390 
1,062,883 


East 

South 

Central. 


234,948 
178,301 


5,894 
10, 812 
21,293 
22, 020 
30,308 

18,757 
17,937 
13, 710 
818,672 

1, 057, 507 
454,437 

2, 164, 635 
801,999 

853 

297, 144 
458,585 


West 

South 

Central. 


867,416 
2,428 

599,525 
2,714 
7,933 
1,027 


751 
62,900 

220, 526 
247,744 


81, 229 
30,673 
73, 391 
18,900 
49, 915 

1, 057, 503 

169, 130 

19, 297 

3, 063, 931 

1, 026, 707 
4, 271, 202 

3,532,361 
6, 227, 044 

24, 189 

1,788,404 
1,145,982 


Moun- 
tain. 


1,659,542 
38,321 

1,531,544 
17, 849 
31,910 
1,930 

8,905 
12,495 
13,303 

136,631 
72,781 


15, 936 
280 
10,499 
13,486 
26, 826 

472,025 

38,803 

34, 951 

3, 718, 916 

499, 792 
464,421 

3, 444, 899 
2, 065, 018 

3,257 

431,273 
2,183,593 


Pacific. 


5,858,989 
9,889 

3,490,937 
296,272 
122,542 
99,839 

25,873 

20,180 

295,330 

709,324 
3,499,588 


822,785 
93, 074 
318,903 
283,547 
180,  099 

921, 521 

289, 056 

127,  253 

1,  833, 052 

496, 430 
220, 030 

6,  809,  575 
2, 580, 794 

60, 410 

1,562,617 
3, 012,  592 
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WHEAT  PRICES  DROP  TO  NEW 
LOW  MARKS  DURING  THE  WEEK 

Estimated  Increase  of  Canadian  Crop  and  Decline 
at  Liverpool  Affect  Market — Corn  Firm. 

Wheat  prices  declined  to  new  low  levels 
during  the  week  ending  Aug.  19,  when  Sep- 
tember wheat  on  Saturday  dropped  to  98J4 
per  bu.  at  Chicago.  The  decline  for  the 
week  was  about  54  per  bu.  and  September 
wheat  closed  the  week  at  99|4  at  Chicago, 
$1.02 \  at  Minneapolis,  and  93<t  at  Kansas 
City. 

The  decline  in  prices  at  Liverpool  and  an 
estimated  increase  in  the  Canadian  crop  were 
"the  principal  causes  of  the  weak  market. 
Increased  buying  to  remove  hedges  on  ex- 
port sales  advanced  the  market  temporarily 
on  Aug.  17,  but  the  gain  was  soon  lost. 

Corn  prices  remained  fairly  firm  through- 
out the  week.  While  fluctuating  to  some 
extent  with  wheat,  the  September  price  at 
Chicago  at  the  end  of  the  week  showed  a 
gain  of  f  $  over  the  previous  week's  close  and 
closed  at  59J4.  Dry  weather  over  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  corn-producing  terri- 
tory and  a  good  demand  for  cash  corn  ap- 
peared to  be  the  principal  sources  of  strength 
in  the  corn  market. 

CASH   WHEAT   LOWER. 

Cash  wheat  at  Chicago  declined  about  74 
per  bu.  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  sold 
only  \\$  to  34  over  September.  Receipts 
were  smaller  than  for  the  preceding  week, 
but  totaled  1,982  cars.  Milling  demand  was 
inactive  and  confined  to  choice  quality 
wheat  and  domestic  shipping  sales  were  also 
light.  Exporters  were  the  most  active  buy- 
ers. About  3,500.000  bus.  were  reported 
6old  for  export   on   the   16th.     Buying  by 


European  interests  was  restricted  by  the 
weakness  in  foreign  exchange,  but  foreign 
demand  showed  considerable  improvement 
later  in  the  week.  Italy  and  Switzerland 
were  said  to  be  among  the  foreign  buyers. 
Shipments  from  Chicago  to  Canadian  ports 
for  the  season  to  date  totaled  9.521,000  bus. 

Receipts  at  Minneapolis  totaled  1,831  cars, 
and  were  considered  light,  but  not  much  in- 
crease is  expected  until  shipping  facilities 
have  improved.  The  arrivals  of  new  crop 
spring  wheat  indicate  that  a  good  part  of  the 
wheat  will  weigh  58  to  62  lbs.  per  bu. 
except  in  a  few  localities  where  rust  damage 
was  prevalent.  There  was  a  good  demand 
for  the  higher  grades  and  No.  1  Dark  North- 
ern Spring  sold  IO4-I84  over  the  September 
future.  Choice  cars  of  No.  1  Amber  Durum 
were  also  in  demand  at  14^—17*  over  the 
Duluth  September  prices. 

The  Kansas  City  wheat  market  was  ex- 
tremely weak.  Export  buying  in  the  South- 
west was  light  and  bids  for  No.  2  Hard 
Winter  wheat  for  loading  at  the  Gulf  were  44 
lower  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week. 
One  strengthening  factor  in  the  market  was 
the  light  country  offerings.  Besides  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  cars  the  prices  were 
not  satisfactory-  to  the  producers  and  would 
cause  heavy  losses  to  elevator  operators, 
whose  stocks  were  accumulated  at  higher 
prices,  so  that  shipments  were  being  held 
up.  There  was  a  fair  milling  demand  from 
the  Northwest  for  the  better  grades.  Re- 
ceipts were  1,773  cars. 
"  A  lighter  movement  of  Red  Winter  wheat 
also  was  reported  from  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Receipts  of  all  wheat  at  St.  Louis 
were  1,441  cars  and  at  Cincinnati  57  cars. 
Local  mills  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  cur- 
rent requirements  of  good  dry  wheat  at  the 
former  market  which  caused  a  good  demand 
for  that  quality.  Southern  and  south- 
eastern mills  were  also  good  buyers  and 
prices  of  No.  2  Red  Winter  were  quoted  14- 
24  higher  than  on  Aug.  12. 

Primary  receipts  of  wheat  as  estimated  for 
the  week  were  12,869,000  bus.  and  primary 


shipments  were  11,864,000  bus.  The  visible 
supply  was  given  at  27,990.000  bus.  and  the 
wheat  and  flour  on  ocean  passage  at  40,512,- 
000  bus.  This  was  an  increase  for  the  week 
of  about  1,400,000  bus.  in  the  visible  supply 
and  a  decrease  of  2,568,000  bus.  in  the 
amount  on  ocean  passage. 

Notwithstanding  that  corn  prices  fluctu- 
ated over  a  range  of  about  54  per  bu.  during 
the  week  prices  were  relatively  firm  com- 
pared with  wheat  and  at  the  close  of  the 
week  were  14-24  above  the  prices  prevailing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Receipts 
were  fairly .  large,  being  606  cars  at  Chicago, 
514  at  St.  Louis,  97  at  Cincinnati,  and  170 
at  Kansas  City.  Primarv  receipts  were 
4,409,000  bus.,  primary  shipments  5,538,000 
bus.  The  visible  supply  was  decreased  to 
8.115,000  bus.  There  was  a  good  demand  at 
Chicago  both  from  exporters  and  from  local 
industries.  Chicago  stocks  were  decreased 
as  shipments  exceeded  receipts.  Since  the 
opening  of  transportation  corn  shipments  to 
American  and  Canadian  ports  have  totaled 
28,228,000  bus. 

The  market  was  rather  weak  at  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  but  prices  were  practically 
unchanged. 

The  oats  market  generally  was  weak  but 
offerings  decreased  during  the  week.  Pri- 
mary receipts  were  6,520,000  bus.  compared 
with  10,078,000  bus.  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  The  visible  supply  was 
37,011,000  bus.  Cash  prices  were  weak  but 
changed  but  little  during  the  week. 


Error  in  Heading  of  Timothy  Seed  Article. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Aug.  19  issue  of 
Weather  Crops  and  Markets  a  portion  of  the 
heading  of  the  timothy  seed  article  reads 
''this  year's  production  placed  at  1.323 
care."  This  is  an  error,  as  the  1,323  cars  are 
prospective  shipments  from  only  251  sta- 
tions in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and 
Illinois,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  accompany- 
ing the  article. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  PER  BUSHEL  OF  CERTAIN  GRADES  OF  WHEAT,  CORN.AND  OATS  AT  FOUR  MARKETS 


dollars 
1.90 
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Note.— No.  2  Red  Winter  wheat  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis;  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  wheat  at  Minneapolis. 


August  26, 1922. 
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GRAIN  PRICES. 

Daily  Average  of  Cash  Sales  at  Certain  Markets, 
Week  Ending  Friday,  August  18,  1922. 

[Cents  per  bushel.] 

WHEAT. 


Sat. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed 

Thr. 

Fri. 

CHICAGO. 

Dark  Nor.  Spg.No.  1 

128i 

1244 

117* 

1141 

116} 

1171 

No.  2 

122+ 

118 

116 

Nor.  Spring No.  1 

113S 

1101 

108 

111 

112} 

Hard  Winter. . No.  1 

ios* 

10b? 

1041 

1041 

10b 

105 

No.  2 

108? 
107* 

106 

103? 

103} 

104} 

104f 

No.  3 

106 

103? 

103 

103} 

103 

Yel.Hrd.Win.No.l 

106* 

103 

1024 

102} 

103 

No.  2 

106} 

104 

102} 

102 

102} 

102} 

No.  3 

105 

103} 

101} 

101 

101* 

101J 

Red  Winter-... No.  2 

108 

105 

103 

104 

1031 

No.  3 

106 

103i 

1011 

101} 

102 

102 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Dark  Nor.  Spg.No.  1 

127 

121 

119 

120 

121 

121 

No.  2 

126 

118 

118 

118 

119 

120 

No.  3 

136 

125 

119 

123 

129 

121 

Nor.  Spring No.  1 

121  _ 

.115 

113 

112 

112 

114 

No.  2 

120 

117 

113 

109 

113 

111 

No.  3 

106 

HI 

103 

106 

114 

KANSAS  CITY. 

Drk.  Hrd.  Win.No.  2 

113+ 

1124 
109? 

107* 

106 

111? 

1111 

No.  3 

112 

107? 

108} 

111} 

1104 

Hard  Winter.  .No.  1 

105* 

100 

99? 

103 

104? 

105* 

No.  2 

101? 

101? 

98* 

101} 

103} 

1031 

No.  3 

102? 

1011 

99* 

100? 

1021 

104* 

Yel.  Hrd.  Win  .No.  2 

97* 

95} 

97$ 

No.  3 

97 

95!, 

94} 

96 

981 

Red  Winter.... No.  2 

102 

100? 

98 

98 

1001 

100 

No.  3 

m 

954 

921 

931 

97* 

971 

OMAHA. 

Drk.  Hrd.  Win.No.  2 

104} 

1031 

103? 

105 

107 

1055 

No.  3 

103? 

1031 

1021 

105 

105* 

108} 

Hard  Winter.  .No.  1 

100 

100 

97? 

99} 

98 

No.  2 

985 

96* 

943 

96} 

97? 

95? 

No.  3 

973 

951 

941 

941 

98* 

96? 

Yel.  Hrd.  Win  .No.  2 

97 

95 

93 

94 

96 

94} 

No.  3 

96 

941 

92} 

92? 

94* 

931 

ST.  LOUIS. 

Red  Winter.... No. 2 

106?]  104- 

102? 

105? 

1084 

no 

No.  3 

104  |  101J 

100 

102? 

105} 

1051 

CORN. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.  2 

60* 

61 

61} 

61? 

63} 

63 

No.  3 

60} 

61 

61* 

63 

63 

Yellow ....No.  1 

62} 
62} 

63 

62} 

63} 
62? 

No.  2 

63} 

64} 

64 

No.  3 

62 

62 

62} 

62 

63 

63} 

Mixed No.  2 

60} 

61 

61} 

62} 

63} 

63} 

No.  3 

60} 

61} 

614 

63} 

63 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Yellow No.  1 

57} 

57} 

57 

58V 

58? 

57? 

No.  2 

57 

57} 

58? 

571 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.  2 

531 

53 

52} 

52* 

Yellow No.  2 

57 

57 

57 

58} 

59 

58} 

Mixed No.  2 

52?- 

531 

53} 

52* 

531 

53 

OMAHA. 

White No.  1 

51} 

51 

52 

54 

52} 

No.  2 

51} 

50? 

50? 

53? 

52* 

54} 

54 

54 

54i 

56 

54? 

No.  2 

54} 

54 

53? 

54} 

561 

&*§ 

No.  3 

541 
51} 

54 

54} 
52 

Mixed No.  1 

50} 

50? 

.54 

No.  2 

511 

51 

50$ 

51? 

531 

52} 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.  2 

594 

59 

60} 

624 

62 

Yellow No.  1 

as 

64* 

63} 

62 

No.  2 

65 

64. 

62} 

63} 

641 

62 

No.  3 

621 

611 

02} 

64 

OATS. 


CHICAGO. 

White No.  1 

33} 

33 

321 

34 

34 

33} 

No.  2 

32} 

31? 

31? 

32} 

32? 

32} 

No.  3 

31 

31 

31 

311 

32 

314 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

White No.2 

28} 

28? 

29} 

30 

30} 

31 

No.  3 

28 

27 

27?- 

28} 

28? 

29 

KANSAS  CITY. 

White No.2 

35 

32 

33} 

No.  3 

34 

32* 

321 

33 

33 

OMAHA. 

White No.3 

29? 

29} 

29? 

294 

31 

30* 

No.  4 

291 

29 

291 

291 

30 

29* 

ST.  LOUIS. 

White No.2 

33} 

32? 

32} 

33} 

34 

33? 

No.3 

32J 

31} 

31? 

321 

33 

32? 

RYE. 


CHICAGO. 
No.2 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

Western No.2 


731 

70} 


71} 
671 


71} 
66?- 


70?      70? 
66}|     67 


The  movement  of  millet  seed  from 
farmers'  hands  in  West  Central  and  South- 
western States  begins  in  October  and  con- 
tinues until  June,  with  movement  usually 
heaviest  during  October  and  November. 
In  Tennessee  the  movement  is  earlier, 
qeing  heaviest"  during  September. 


GRAIN  EXPORTS. 
Wheat  Inspected  Out  Under  American  Grades  Only. 

Flour  Not  Included. 
[Thousands  of  bushels;  i.  e.,  OOP  omitted.] 


Week  ending  Aug. 
19, 1922: 
Atlantic  ports  *■'. . 

Gulf  ports2 

Pacific  ports 3 


Total 

Previous  week... 
Corresponding  week 

last  year 

Total  July  1  to  Aug. 

19,  1922 

Corresponding     pe- 
riod  last  year 


Wheat 


1,859 

2,911 

463 


5,233 
4,323 

8,610 

24,161 

44,024 


Corn 


1,192 

202 

4 


1,398 
1,069 

307 

9,610 

4,364 


Oats. 


455 
7 


462 
351 

10 

4,033 

296 


Bar- 
ley. 


25 

"793 


818 
479 

1,757 

4,294 

4,440 


Rye. 


947 


947 
39 

99 

3,411 

1,111 


1  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  Newport  News. 

2  New   Orleans,   Galveston,  Texas  City  and  Port 
Arthur,  Tex. 

3  Seattle,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Tacoma,  Astoria,  and  San 
Francisco. 


DAILY  CLOSING  PRICES  OF  GRAIN  FUTURES. 


CHICAGO. 

Wheat ept. 

Dec. 
Corn Sept. 

Dec. 
Oats Sept. 

Dec. 

KANSAS  CTTY. 

Wheat Sept. 

Dec. 
Corn Sept. 

Dec. 
Oats Sept. 

Dec. 


Sat. 
104} 

Mon. 
101} 

Tue. 

Wed 
100? 

Thr. 

100} 

103 

103? 

102 

101? 

102} 

10-lj 

58} 

57} 

58? 

594 

61? 

52* 

52? 

53? 

54? 

55? 

30* 

30* 

30? 

30? 

31* 

33 

32?- 

33} 

33? 

34 

96* 

93} 

92* 

93} 

96 

96? 

94} 

94 

94} 

96? 

49} 

494 

50} 

50} 

52* 

45-} 

46? 

47* 

48? 

50} 

304 

30 

30 

30 

30} 

33} 

32 

32} 

32} 

32? 

100* 
101? 
59* 
S3i 
30? 
33? 

93? 
94? 
49* 
47* 
29} 
32" 


Bulk  of  Kentucky  Bluegrass  Seed  Pooled- 
Most  of  Missouri  Crop  Sold. 

Two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  large 
crop  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  in  Ken- 
tucky has  been  pooled  by  growers,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  large 
cleaners  to  reclean  the  seed.  About  $1.35 
per  bu.  for  rough,  cured  seed  was  being 
offered  to  growers  outside  of  the  pool. 
It  is  estimated  that  less  than  15%  of  the 
crop  in  Kentucky  has  been  sold  by  growers. 

In  the  Missouri  district  75%  or  more  of 
the  crop  has  been  sold  by  growers.  On 
Aug.  15  mostly  $1.50  per  bu.  for  rough, 
cured  seed  was  being  offered  but  in  some 
localities  as  low  as  $1  was  paid  for  seed  of 
inferior  quality.  Prices  in  Missouri,  as  in 
Kentucky,  were  15<;-30(f  per  bu.  higher  than 
two  weeks  ago. 

The  quality  of  the  1922  crop  in  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  is  considerably  better  than 
that  of  last  year. 

Middle  western  and  eastern  seedsmen  are 
quoting  at  wholesale  mostly  $23-$24  for 
19-lb.  And  $25-$26-  per  100  lbs.  for  fancy, 
recleaned  seed. 


Most  of  Meadow  Fescue  Seed  Has  Been  Sold 
by  Growers  in  Eastern  Kansas. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  1922 
crop  of  meadow  fescue  seed  in  eastern 
Kansas  has  been  sold  by  growers.  Little  or 
no  change  in  prices  occurred  during  the  past 
two  weeks  and  growers  were  being  offered 
mostly  $4.50  per  100  lbs.  for  recleanefl  seed 
on  Aug.  15. 

The  quality  of  the  seed  averages  better 
than  that  of  last  year  and  the  shrinkage  is 
considerably  less. 

"  During  the  three  weeks  ending  Aug.  19 
approximately  170,000  lbs.  of  meadow 
fescue  seed,  subject  to  the  seed  importation 
act,  arrived  at  New  York  from  New  Zealand. 
During  this  period  19,040  lbs.  was  exported 
from  Baltimore  to  Germany.  An  exporta- 
ble surplus  is  reported  for  Denmark. 


Movement  of  Orchard  Grass  Seed  Continues 
Slow— Only  Small  Quantity  Sold. 

Less  than  10  %  of  the  crop  of  orchard  grass 
seed  in  the  producing  sections  of  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  was  reported 
to  have  been  sold  by  growers  up  to  Aug.  15. 
During  the  past  two  weeks  prices  have 
sagged  somewhat. 

On  Aug.  15  80$-$1.10  per  bu.  for  country- 
run  and  $1-$1.25  for  recleaned  seed  were 
being  offered  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
$1.15-$1.30  for  country-run  seed  in  Virginia, 
and  $1-$1.25  for  country-run,  and  $1.25- 
$1.50  for  recleaned  seed  in  the  Missouri 
district,  where  25-50%  of  the  crop  was 
reported  to  have  moved  from  growers' 
hands.  ■ 

In  practically  all  producing  sections  the 
quality  of  the  1922  seed  is  considerably 
better  than  that  of  last  year. 

The  orchard  grass  seed  crop  in  Denmark 
is  reported  to  be  nearly  normal  and  a  surplus 
for  export  is  expected.  Last  year  the  first 
arrivals  from  Denmark  during  the  summer 
occurred  during  the  week  ending  July  30 
and  continued  almost  weekly  throughout 
the  following  3  months.  No  orchard  grass 
seed  was  imported  this  year  during  June, 
July,  and  the  first  half  of  August. 


EXPORTS   OF   WHEAT   AND  WHEAT   FLOUR 
DURING   JUNE,    1922. 

[Data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.] 


Exported  to— 


Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland .'. 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Malta,    Gozo,    and    Cyprus 

Islands 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland  and  Danzig 

Russia  in  Europe 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Mexico 

Jamaica 

Other  British  West  Indies  — 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

French  West  Indies 

Haiti 

Brazil 

Ecuador 

Venezuela 

China 

Chosen 

Greece  in  Asia 

Japan 

Kwangtung,  leased  territory. 

Philippine  islands 

British  West  Africa 

Algeria  and  Tunis 

Morocco 

Spanish  Africa 

Other  countries 


Total: 

June,  1922 

June,  1921 

6  mos.  ending  June,  1922. . 
6  mos.  ending  June,  1921 . . 

'   Yearending  June,  1922 

Year  ending  June,  1921.. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 
713,358 


255, 510 

1,357,162 

176, 185 


898, 430 


1,141,000 


16,000 


4,997,161 
4,  267,  585 


4,002 
85 


56,193 


2,037 
21 


113,021 
"'k',  549 


14,  006, 299 

25,235,351 

51,487,311 

123,  223,  821 

208, 321, 091 

293,267,637 


Wheat 
flour. 


Barrels. 

1,330 

27, 301 

18, 866 

1,432 

50,244 

715 

5,002 


5,070 
35, 638 
12, 877 

9,429 
18, 727 

9,298 
123,611 
143, 418 

3,672 
12,193 

5,113 

5,328 

5,877 
27,585 
12,449 

5,956 
90,118 

8,920 

7,549 
20,624 
31,723 
11,387 

8,124 
13,366 
11,040 

6,838 
40,727 
19, 518 
34,566 

5,993 

250 

12, 252 

9,160 
58, 835 


932,021 
1,542,706 
7,067,617 
8,071,603 
15, 796, 819 
16, 179, 956 


Cowpeas  are  produced  extensively  through- 
out the  Cotton  Belt.  The  crop  is  harvested 
for  seed  from  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  15,  depending 
upon  the  variety  and  time  planted.  Move- 
ment from  farmers'  hands  usually  begins 
about  Nov.  15  and  continues  through  the 
winter  months. 
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RECEIPTS  OF  WHEAT  FOR  JULY,  1922. 

[Amount  of  each  class  and  grade,  in  terms  of  carloads,  inspected-  on  arrival  at  all  inspection  points  by  inspectors  licensed  under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act.] 


Subclasses  and  grades.   . 

© 

1 

.a 
3 
3 

R 

© 
o 

I 

o 
u 

OS 
© 

3 
o 

3 
M 

o 
© 

.2 
■a 

OS 

3 

a 

o 
o 

n 

© 

o 

1 

1 

3D 

S-t 

o 

© 

a 

o 

> 
"3 

C5 

d 

r 

09 

a 

o 

IS 

3^ 

3 

O 
o 

ia  . 

■3.2 

9  3 

C3  o 
J55 

ca 

"3 

& 

a 

03 

3 
a 
i-t 

C3 

a 

.9 

a 

o 

© 

03 
© 

a 

c 

3 
ft 
© 

D 
1-3 

m 

ft  . 
If 
t_  o 
©  ft 
£  o 
°S 
a 
< 

o\ 

>, 

3 

"S 

o 
© 

"3 
"8 

OS 

"3 

o 
tX 

DarkNorth.Spring.No.  1 

No  2 

366 

218 

651 

914 

2,149 

35 

20 

46 

132 

233 

1 

2 

10 

1 

14 

86 

49 

43 

125 

303 

86 

11 

6 

110 

1 

"~3 
3 

21 
9 
9 
11 
50 
5 

9 
5 

14 
6 

34 

151 
90 
102 
343 

173 

303 

303 

89 

868 

55 
61 
11 

127 

1 

11 

3 

7 
9 
4 

5 
2 

2 

96 

49 

84 

123 

352 

24 

21 

12 

23 

80 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

775 

853 

1,262 

1,384 

4, 274 

99 

147 

77 

165 

488 

3 

3 

11 

2 

19 

759 

791 

1,314 

1,422 

4,286 

98 

205 

175 

242 

720 

2 

3 

.   7 

8 

20 

1,193 
909 
942 

No  3 

1 

Total 

..... 

1 

14 
1 
1 

1 

20 
20 
13 
3 

9 
7 
6 
4 

5,308 
146 

Northern  Spring.. . . No.  1 

No  2 

No  3 

1 
.... 

89 
84 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Total 

36 

17 

398 

Red  Spring No.  1 

No  2 

i 

No  3 

11 

Total 

1 

14 

Total  Hard  Red  Spring.. 

2,396 

414 

4 

56 

35 

343 

86S 

127 

1 

18 

1 

56 

26 

436 

4,781 

5,026 

5  7'0 

18 
98 
63 
42 
221 

16 
232 
125 

48 
421 

3 
38 
48 
64 
153 
100 
141 
48 
23 
312 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

2 
29 

3 
12 

11 
5 
31 
11 

7 

4 

4 

26 

40 
664 
381 

92 
1,177 

7 
62 
151 
176 
396 
131 
174 
59 
43 
407 

82 

763 

251 

121 

1,217 

5 
108 
145 
181 
439 
222 
223 
107 
48 
598 

30 

No  2 

3 

128 
102 

184 
82 

1 
1 

221 

No.  3 

78 

46 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

230 

266 

2 

2 

375 

1 

11 

No.  2 

8 
9 
32 
49 
18 
23 
4 
10 
55 

1 

3 

2 
3 
8 

151 

No.  3 

"*2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 
3 
1 

.... 

14 
12 

26 

60 

53 

"113 

6 
3 

9 

52 

78 

Total 

1 

1 

292 

48 

No.  2.  . 

2 

. 

34 

No.  3     ... 

2 
3 

5 

1 

7 

2 
4 

1 
3 

8 

Total. 

1 

1 

97 

Total  Durum 

325 

886 

7 

6 

22 

98 

26 

70 

216 

979 

1,427 

165 

141 

2,712 

99 

531 

83 

36 

749 

3 

261 

379 

2 

8 

40 

28 

8 

84 

379 

549 

124 

224 

1,276 

27 

24 

10 

12 

73 

13 

36 
42 
12 
10 
100 
71 
285 
143 
160 
659 

3 
8 

18 
29 

11 

130 

65 

21 

7 

223 

95 

221 

183 

116 

615 

1 

4 

6 

86 

1,980 

2,254 

764 

= 

= 

63 

458 

420 

335 

1,276 

341 

1,749 

2,131 

1,241 

5,462 

2 

72 

136 

46 

256 

12 

98 

84 

60 

254 

494 

1,224 

339 

204 

2,261 

34 

166 

59 

45 

304 

12 
94 

120 

50 

276 

57 

570 

1,175 

601 

2,403 

3 

10 

= 

— ■■ 

48 
36 
3 

1 
22 
22 
23 
68 

DarkHardWinter..No.  1 

62 

43 

18 

10 

133 

191 

481 

121 

181 

974 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

7 
11 
3 

1 

511!      920 
820    1,845 
3981  1,155 
398]      975 
2.127    4.895 

358 

1,267 

367 

627 

2,619 

1,110 

6,56S 

1,421 

2,653 

11,752 

29 

123 

78 

108 

338 

1  446 

No.  2 

2 

2  768 

No.  3 

923 

"*3 

19 
6 

3 

5 

4 

536 

1 
14 

118 

160 
42 
47 

367 
13 
97 
56 
43 

209 

561 

Total 

21 

1 

10 

10 
2 

87 
49 
10 
3 
1 
63 
1 
1 

5,698 
10,238 
23,406 

7  916 

Hard  Winter No.  1 

3 

75 

"64 

2 
147 

8 
5 

33       822 

3,659 
9,841 
6,602 
4.34R 

No.  2 
No.  3 

4 

231 

152 
67 

483 
5 
59 
59 
20 

143 

2,082 
2,018 
1,360 

1 
5 
3 
1 
1 

4 
17 

4, 003 
45,563 

822 

Total 

28 

540 

78 

64 

149 

12 

-6,282  24.460 

Yel.  Hard  Winter    No.  1 

97 

306 
68 
34 

505 

282, 

1,271 

505 

274 

2,332 

No.  2 

8 
21 

17 
46 

1 
2 

'"i 

1 

3  077 

No.  3 

974 

197 

Total 

5 

1 

2 

5  070 

Total  Hard  Red  Winter- 

1,114 

21 

11 

3,677 

28 

545 

78 

64 

149 

1,433 

788 

6,994 

2,819 

2,725 

841 

590 

18 

22 

152 

694 

8,914  31,677 

14,709 

56,331 

Red  Winter No.  1 

13 
15 

6 

34 

48 

1,118 

1,103 

296 

2,565 

8 

144 

55 

25 

232 

30 

296 

35 

24 

385 

7 
120 

206 
457 
790 

"<8 
"l8 

25 
703 
517 
886 
2,131 

10 

256 
210 
168 
644 

6 
86 
132 
133 
357 

29 
251 
498 
506 
1,284 

3 
5 

1 

1 

10 

4 
61 

31 

572 

32 

613 

316 

80 

1,041 

6 
297 
308 
80 
691 

8 
6 
1 

3 
10 

4 

11 
91 
50 
22 
174 

263 
2,368 
2,136 
1,284 
6,051 
9 

13" 

1 

6 

29 

537 

7,030 

6,930 

4,911 

19,408 

51 

28 

1 

6 

86 

84 

1,060 

921 

771 

2,836 

144 

64 

1 

209 

995 

No.  2 

10,684 
10;  703 

No.  3 

481,304 
108     847 
213  2.754 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6  742 

Total 

15 
17 
3 

17 
25 
12 

29,124 

29 

No.  2 

26 

No.  3 

7 

1 

Total 

20 

37 

63 

Total  Soft  Red  Winter . . . 

34 

1 

1 

2,565 

232 

385 

790 

18 

2,131 

644 

357 

1,284 

10 

213*2, 754 

1,041 

691 

35 

54 

174 

6,08019,494 

3,045 

29,187 

Hard  White No.  1 





5 
35 
23 

1 
64 

8 
47 
17 

6 
78 

5 
51 
20 

8 

84 

20 

120 

79 

6 
225 

469 

•       92 

29 

14 

604 

65 

143 

41 

14 

263 

168 

102 

4S2 

174 

69 

21 

746 

70 

234 

76 

24 

404 

194 

287 

62 
173 
118 

56 
409 

42 
318 

98 

19 
477 
107 
462 
269 

22 
860 

343 

No.  2 

161 

No.  3 

149 

86 

Total 

739 

»8  oft  White No.  1 

47 

No.  2 

9 

7 

3 

1 

1 

8 

18 
8 

247 

No.  3 

112 

1 
1 

i 

1 

40 

Total 

16 

3 

1 

1 

8 

26 
6 

65 
9 

446 

Western  White 2 No.  1 

174 

No.  2 

471 

No.  3 

23       111 

284 

2 
295 

8 
600 

54 

Total 

80 

983 

Total  White  Wheat  a 

16 

3 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

8 

170 

3S7 

1,162    1,750 

1,746 

2  168 

Mixed  Wheat No.  1 

82 
98 
84 
18 

207 

273 

130 

71 

6 
2 
4 
13 

172 
926 
214 
50 

'"l7 

7 
2 

1 

234 

69 

2 

76 
109 
41 

58 

14 
42 
69 
119 

11 
156 
363 
231 

6 
13 
10 
11 

1 

23 

36 
20 

52 
188 
178 
226 

24 
87 
32 
18 

12 

34 

2 

1 

"i 

10 
26 
11 

34 

65 

21 

7 

4 
33 

23 
6 

256       974 

529 

1,833 

816 

841 

1,246 

No.  2 
No.  3 

304 

145 

2 

2 

1 
1 

630 
500 
3S9 

3,264 
1,940 
1,305 

5,934 
3,120 
1,560 

Total  MUed  Wheat 

342 

6S1 

25 

1,862 

7,660 

513 

10,584 

26 

340 
106 

169 

306 

1,843 
1,703 
1,783 

451 

2,566 
1,423 

1,551 

209 

102 

2 

4 

2,285 

703 

4,025 

284 

2,365 

6S2 

6,457 

244 

761 

40 

80 

644 

161 

49 

2 

53 

337 
569 
271 

127 

66 

1,775 

7,483 

4,019 

11,860 

Total,  July,  1922 

4,211 
4,697 
6,147 

2,003 
2, 700 

1,968 

48 

28 

636 

1,402 

4S8 

10,085 

9,039 
5,754 
18,  SIS 

2, 878 

573 

5,229 

2,815 
1,168 
3,374 

1710 
301 
663 

3,513 

634 

7,271 

1,109 

RSH 

746 
1,855 
1,712 

934 
162 

IS,  453  67, 165 
6,307  

Total,  June,  1922 

72    199 

30,799 

Total,  July,  1021 ' 

1,464 

831 

1,473 

21,522 

106,030 

Formerly  Red  Walla. 


2  Formerly  White  Club. 


•  Composed  of  classes  formerly  designated  White  Club  and  Common  White. 


August  26, 1922. 
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RECEIPTS  OF  SHELLED  CORN  FOR  JULY,  1922. 

[Amount  of  each  class  and  grade,  in  terms  of  carloads,  inspected  on  arrival  at  all  isspection  points  by  inspectors  licensed  under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act.] 


• 

White. 

Yellow. 

Mixed. 

Total 

July. 

1922. 

Total 
.  June, 
1922. 

Total 
Oct.  1, 
1921,  to 

July 

31, 

1922. 

Total 
Oct.l, 

Points  at  which  received. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

All 
oth- 
ers. 

Total. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

All 
oth- 
ers. 

Total. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

All 
oth- 
ers. 

Total. 

1920, to 

July 

31, 

1021. 

Chicago 

42 

57 

2 

12 

107 

18 
10 
34 

648 
375 
7 
465 
444 

83 
24 

10 

255 

28 

3 

6 

40 

8 

87 

1 

219 
3 
6 
2 
18 

5 
77 

1 

21 

1 
18 

233 
8 

6 

3 

26 

3 
63 

6 

13 

4 
11 
2 

1,397 
471 
24 
488 
635 

117 

261 

51 

1 

100 

116 
224 
52 
4 
337 

244 
13© 
17 

19 

69 

210 

4 

236 

15 

2 

3 

56 

4 

6 

25 

20 
1 

8 
21 

2 
19 

1,760 
60S 
82 
2S9 
356 

258 
26 
88 

190 
5 

186 
11 

395 
69 
27 

16 
570 
169 

45 

18 

3 
45 
11 
15 

420 
40 

154 
7 
75 

21 
65 
14 

73 
24 

13 
31 

6 

.  230 

19 

15 
163 
26 

3 

4 

1 

1 

399 

7 

115 

1 

64 

4 
97 

40 
53 

7 
41 
2 

39 

6 

25 
2 
13 

939 
12 

103 

94. 

23 
186 
14 
79 
71 

120 
36 
15 

7 
17 

36 
26 
39 

3,762 
806 
471 
316 
658 

516 
378 
352 
337 
155 

329 
119 
474 
336 
73 

98 
786 
247 

68 
38 

12 
38 
13 

35 

82 
3* 

1 
6 
9 

57 

190 

2 

1 

9 

24 
1 

2 

3 

32 

9 

1 
4 

877 
237 

13 
395 

95 

152 
6 

124 
6 
1 

7 

1 

139 

174 

4 

7 
450 
118 

53 
2 

22 

131 
19 
16 
12 
8 

12 

17 

26 

1 

15 

1 
1 
6 
30 
9 

3 

25 

1 

6 

70 
5 

12 
4 

3; 

2 
29 

7 

12 

1 
3 

4 

1 

2 

18 

4 

189 
15 
9 
5 
6 

32 

25 

42 

3 

7 

1 

1 

21 

3 

1 

3 

75 
4 

3 
2 

5 

1,349 

310 

51 

332 

121 

255 
77 

389 
10 
37 

10 

7 

179 

231 

16 

17 
571 
123 

98 
4 

38 
1 
44 

6,508 
1,587 
546 
1,136 
1,414 

888 
716 
792 
408 
292, 

455 
350 
795 
-  571 
426 

115 

1,425 

385 

190 

50 

69 
69 
95 
35 

7,700 
1,686 
845 
1,883 
1,551 

1.474 

1,131 

1,475 

329 

447 

477 
457 
859 
220 
224 

253 

1,324 
445 

140 
36 

92 
82 
131 
36 

82,631 
18,969 
11,240 
15,239 
17,544 

16,420 
12, 522 
13,860 
7,561 
3,487 

3,150 
2,891 
9,676 
8,015 
1,998 

1,798 

26,978 
17, 189 

2,584 
'  1,194 

741 

844 

1,523 

397 

3 

66,904 

Omaha 

11,916 

Peoria 

6,574 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  and  Mo. . 
St.  Louis  and  E.  St.  Louis.. . 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis  . . 

13,,  474 
14, 178 

12,600 
10, 572 

Minneapolis 

9,457 

Buffalo 

6,758 

Cincinnati 

10 

2 
62 
3 

21 

104 
114 

47 

4 

227 

35 

5 
19 

3,491 

Memphis 

2,849 

Louisville 

1,430 

Sioux  City     

4,087 

5,944 

Nashville 

66 

20 

8 

16 

2,236 

Cleveland.  . 

1,853 

12,029 
5,725 

64 
13 

17 

4 
1 

68 

15 

24 
8 

19 

Nov/ Orleans 

1 
6 

1 
5 

2,936 

2 

1 

15 

666 

9 

10 

'  1 

1 

1,775 
534 

Seattle 

1 

Fort  Worth 

5 

23 

10 

38 

21 

2 

1 

16 

313 

Portland , 

1 

349 

17 

3 

11 

13 

260 

691 

3 
1 

6 

31 

13 

285 

1,166 

1 

139 

33 

19 

276 

2 

254 

673 

145 

1,236 

3 

442 

801 

170 

2,443 

1 

134 

5 

151 

4 

207 

445 

'     74 

976 

1 

20 

5 

8 

157 

3 
30 

1 
62 

8 
37 
117 

4 
132 

14 

401 

597 

92 

1, 478 

23 
874 

1,411 
547 

5,087 

36 

1,305 

1,005 

687 

5,846 

177 
8,972 

15,471 
6,054 

60,963 

182 

Duiuih .- 

18 

1 

421 

64 

5 

362 

4 

282 

31 

i. 

287 

1,678 

New  York 

6,830 
3,826 

St.  Joseph 

U 

159 

6 
161 

2 
86 

6 
69 

All  other  inspection  points . . 

40,359 

Total,  July,  1922 

634 
452 

9,397 

8,734 

3,678 
4,119 

31,892 

16, 120 

680 
889 

13,955 

12,079 

470 
745 

7,100 

9,182 

489 
574 

4,877 

4,717 

5,951 
6,779 

67,221 

50,  S32 

1,579 
1,528 

19, 897 

16,8S1 

7,552 
8,681 

71, 755 

27,851 

1,879 
2,489 

53,092 

24,720 

1,193 
1,607 

21,649 

33,918 

2,163 
2,622 

23,012 

17,893 

14,366 
16,927 

189, 405 

121,263 

758 
759 

9,740 

4,292 

4,520 
5,222 

51, 891 

18,611 

533 
1,408 

38,320 

24,585 

275 
257 

7,205 

18,875 

766 
824 

6,240 

13,114 

6,852 
8,470 

113396 

79,477 

27, 169 

Total,  June,  1922 

32, 176 

Total,  Oct.  1,   1921,  to  July 
31,  1922 

370,022 

Total,  Oct.  1,  1920,  to  July 
31,  1921 

251,572 

RECEIPTS  OF  OATS  FOR  JULY,  1922. 

[Amount  of  each  class  and  grade,  in  terms  of  carloads,  inspected  on  arrival  at  all  inspection  points  by  inspectors  licensed  under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act.] 


Points  at  which 
received. 

White. 

Mixed. 

Red. 

Black  and  gray. 

Total, 
July, 
1922. 

Total, 
June, 
1922. 

Total, 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

S. 
G. 

Total.. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

1 

No. 
3.  . 

2 

No. 
4. 

3 

S. 
G. 

1 

To- 
tal. 

No. 
1. 

No. 
2. 

No. 
3. 

No. 
4. 

S. 
G. 

To- 
tal. 

No. 
1. 

No. 

No. 
3. 

No. 

4. 

S. 
G. 

To- 
tal. 

July, 
1921. 

88 

960 
59 
216 
260 

101 

161 

54 
35 
90 
18 

26 
20 
16 

39 
31 

2 
22 
30 
13 

1 

21 

1,575 
630 
520 
526 

708 

161 
254 
510 
198 
536 

83 

495 
112 

198 
20 

61 
101 
21 
14 
4 

94 
165 
53 

8 
22 

164 
126 

291 
44 

119 
25 

161 

8 
82 

122 
59 

238 

26 
51 
40 

23 
1 

4 
26 
2 
2 
1 

15 
18 
11 

39 
4 

37 
6 

8 

3 

7 
20 

7 
11 

3 
1 

.3 

1 
1 

3 
5 
1 

2,953 
737 
892 
849 

983 

333 

399 
687 
370 
804 

135 
571 
169 

263 

52 

68 
149 
54 
31 
23 

133 
188 
73 

8 
40 

-    268 
218 

■      2 

9 

2,962 
737 
894 
849 

1,024 

333 

407 
699 
371 

807 

143 
577 
169 

266 

2;  567 
716 
848 

2,285 

1,021 

331 
447 
471 
349 
887 

138 
578 
219 

312 
148 

63 
169 
61 
73 
33 

108 

107 

34 

39 

376 

156 
143 

4,770 

Milwaukee 

1,152 

Minneapolis 

2 

2 

1,027 

New  York 

32 
5 

331 

St.   Louis  and  East 

1 

11 

11 

1 

1 

25 

9 

2 

5 

16 

988 

Buffalo 

488 

Indianapolis 

2 

.... 

2 
1 

6 
11 

8 

12 

1 

1 

8 
3 

1,260 

420 

Peoria >. 

16 

171 

.  1 

3 
2 

2 

2 

521 

Cincinnati 

1 

4 

310 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

3 

578 

J 

385 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  and 
Kans 

1 

1 

1 



3 

447 

Philadelphia 

52 

68 
159 

75 

Denver 

29 

Nashville 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

361 

Detroit 

54 
31 
25 

133 
188 

73 
118 

40 

268 
218 

111 

Seattle 

o 
17 

48 

Portland 

2 

2 

85 

260 

Duluth , 

105 

New  Orleans 

8 

28 

Fort  Worth 

2 

12 

71 

16 

9 

110 

195 

Baltimore 

15 

91 

87 

3 
11 

2 
5 

27 

Sioux  City 

f 

233 

188 

Galveston 

9 
1 

25 

1,213 

9 
4 

2G 

1,978 

3 
1 

4 
I 

1 

226 

2 

9 

2 

1 
391 

18 
6 

27 

2,376 

16 
10 

80 

2,399 

6 

1 

1 
179 

2 

25 

6 

42 

All  other  inspection 

2 

559 

6 

1 

7 

9 

60 

72 

24 

3,155 

Total,  July,  1922. 

166 
273 
497 

2,936 
3,290 
4,033 

8,607 
9,173 
8,648 

1,563 
1,886 
2,770 

195 
228 
615 

13, 467 
16,563 

5 
21 

22 

31 

104 

42 
37 
81 

7 
10 
33 

5 
11 
32 

81 
92 
271 

12 
3 
15 

89 
62 
112 

307 
128 
428 

100 

36 

288 

35 

4 

90 

543 
233 
933 

1 

"io 

1 
9 
35 

14,092 

Total,  June,.1922 
Total,  July,  1921 

3 

14 

4 
11 

2 

15,184 

17,802 
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Hay  ™4  Feed 
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HIGHER  GRADES  OF  HAY  RULE 

STEADY  AT  LEADING  MARKETS 

Lower  Grades  Show  Extreme  Weakness — Receipts 
About  Norma! — Alfalfa  Demand  Improved. 

Few  changes  were  reported  in  the  prices 
of  the  higher  grades  of  hay  at  the  various 
hay  markets  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  19. 
The  average  price  of  No.  1  timothy  at  10 
important  markets  was  about  $21.35  per 
ton.  This  was  $2.20  per  ton  lower  than  the 
average  price  for  the  same  markets  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.  . 

Lower  grades  were  very  weak  and  dis- 
counts as  much  as  $9  per  ton  from  prices  of 
No.  1  timothy  were  reported  for  No.  2 
timothy  with  correspondingly  heavy  dis- 
counts for  still  lower  grades.  It  was  stated 
that  the  railroad  strike  was  curtailing  move- 
ment, but  from  the  number  of  cars  received 
as  reported  in  the  following  table,  move- 
ment apparently  had  merely  been  slowed 
up  as  receipts  generally  were  practically  as 
large  as  for  the  previous  week,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  larger  than  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year: 


City. 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  Ci'ty 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


1922 


Aug.  19. 


140 
84 
60 
96 
221 
154 
149 
448 
41 
127 


Aug.  12. 


77 
101 
116 
121 

87 
115 
248 
134 
308 

44 
211 


1921 


Aug.  20. 


139 


85 
194 
333 

53 
101 
231 
156 
180 


MORE   NEW   HAY   IN    EAST. 

Larger  quantities  of  new  hay  were  received 
in  New  York  and  Boston  during  the  week 
and  the  quality  shewed  improvement  over 
earlier  arrivals.  There  was  good  demand 
for  the  best  grades  of  both  old  and  new  hay, 
and  new  hay  brought  within  about  $1  per 
ton  of  the  price  of  old  hay.  Lower  grades 
sold  slowly  and  at  discounts  of  $2-$10  per 
ton.  Demand  continued  limited,  as  buyers 
were  taking  only  sufficient  hay  for  their 
immediate  needs:  Similar  market  condi- 
tions were  reported  at  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  and  other  eastern  markets. 

Southern  markets  were  rather  quiet.  Re- 
ceipts were  coming  in  slowly  and  were  being 
sold  about  as  fast  as  they  arrived .  Savannah 
reported  very  light  stocks,  but  a  good  amount 
in  transit  with  an  active  demand  for  the  few 
cars  of  good  hay  available.  Shipments  to 
the  South  and  Southeast  were  apparently 
more  delayed  than  shipments  to  other  mar- 
kets. 

The  embargoes  and  delays  on  the  railroads 
to  the  South  caused  light  demand  at  Cincin- 
nati, but  the  light  receipts  were  fairly  well 
absorbed  by  local  interests.  The  light  sup- 
ply of  good  hay  at  St.  Louis  held  prices  firm 
for  that  kind  of  hay,  but  the  lower  grades 
were  in  plentiful  supply  and  prices  were 
weak. 

•  Increased  receipts  totaling  223  cars  weak- 
ened the  hay  market  slightly  at  Chicago. 
Advices  of  country  loadings  indicated  that 
more  hay  was  running  than  a  week  ago  and 
caused  consumers  to  hold  off  purchasing  ex- 
cept for  immediate  needs.  Very  little  hay 
was  being  stored  as  lower  prices  are  expected 
when  shipping  conditions  improve.  It.  was 
stated  also  that  Chicago  prices  were  relatively 


higher  than  those  prevailing  at  competitive 
markets.  Unsatisfactory  prices  to  shippers 
reduced  shipments  to  Minneapolis,  but  the 
supply  was  still  equal  to  the  light  demand 
and  but  little  improvement  was  expected 
for  some  time. 

Alfalfa. — Recent  hot  dry  weather  in  the 
range  territory  and  in  the  western  and  south- 
western alfalfa-producing  sections  caused 
improved  demand  and  a  slightly  higher 
market  price  for  alfalfa  hay.  Mils  have 
come  into  the  market  for  milling  alfalfa  at 
several  points  and  stockmen  have  also  been 
buyers  recently,  where  the  ranges  have  be- 
come dry.  The  quality  of  the  first  and  second 
cuttings  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  has  been 
high,  but  unless  more  favorable  weather 
arrives  the  third  cutting  will  be  light  and  a 
fourth  cutting  may  not  be  produced.  There 
was  a  fairly  good  demand  from  the  South 
and  East,  but  shippers  hesitate  to  make  long 
shipments  with  the  present  slow  transporta- 
tion. Prices  at  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  were 
75<J  to  $1  higher  than  for  the  previous  week. 

Prairie. — Prairie  hay  moved  more  slowly, 
but  demand  was  but  little  improved. 
Prices  were  unchanged  to  about  50<j;  higher. 

Straw. — Straw  prices  were  but  little 
changed,  as  shown  by  the  following  quota- 
tions: No~l  wheat— Boston  $15. 50,  Philadel- 
phia $12.50,  Baltimore  $12,  Pittsburgh  $12, 
Chicago  $8.50,  Cincinnati  $8.50,  St.  Louis  $7, 
Minneapolis  $7,  Omaha  $7;  No.  1  oat- 
Boston  $15.50,  Baltimore  $12.50,  Pittsburgh 
$13.50,  Chicago  $10,  Cincinnati  $8.50, 
Minneapolis  $7.50,  Omaha  $8;  No.  1  rye 
(straight)— Boston  $28,  New  York  $24.50, 
Philadelphia  $22,  Baltimore  $29;  No.  1  rye 
(tangled)— Pittsburgh  $12,  Chicago  $10.50, 
Cincinnati  $11.50,  Minneapolis  $7.50. 


FEED  PRICES  RULE  SLIGHTLY 

LOWER  IN  UNSETTLED  MARKET 

Market  Demand  for  Feeds  Continues  Unimproved 
With  Movement  and  Receipts  Light 

The  mill  feed  markets  during  the  week 
ending  Aug.  19  were  dull  and  unsettled, 
and  appeared  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  rail 
strike  more  than  at  any  time  since  its  in- 
ception. Complaints  of  delays  in  transit 
and  smallness  of  receipts  were  received 
from  several  markets.  At  the  outset  the 
tone  was  steady,  especially  for  spot  and 
nearby  goods  because  of  the  refusal  of  many 
mills  to  sell  for  August  shipment,  but  later 
when  mills  offered  more  freely  the  under- 
tone became  easier  and  prices  worked  slight- 
ly lower. 

The  demand  was  less  active  than  for  the 
previous  week  because  buyers  expected  that 
an  increased  output  of  mills  would  tend  to  a 
further  depression  of  prices  and  further  be- 
cause stocks  in  the  interior  were  ample  to 
meet  requirements. 

The  movement  was  light  and  receipts 
were  small,  although  sufficient  for  imme- 
diate needs. 

Wheat  Mill  Feeds. — Reports  from  several 
sections  were  to  the  effect  that  mills  were  not 
receiving  enough  wheat  for  continued  oper- 
ation of  their  plants.  As  a  consequence  the 
output  of  wheat  feeds  was  only  fair.  Scarcity 
of  offerings  helped  to  sustain  prices.  Stocks 
of  feed  at  mills  and  in  storage  were  good, 
but  the  railroad  strike  held  up  shipments. 
Bran  and  shorts  were  weak,  other  wheat 
feeds  held  about  steady.  Deferred  ship- 
ment    bran     offerings    continued    to    be 

(Concluded  on  page  188,  column  2.) 


CARLOAD  PRICES  OF  HAY  AND  FEED  AT  IMPORTANT  MARKETS,  AUGUST  19,  1922. 
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HAY. 

Timothy  and  clover: 

»  29.00 

'30.50  3  21.00 

19  50 

23.50 
22.50 

24.00 

20  on 

17.00 

23.00 

IS  .50 



20.50 

14  50 

2  29.50  2  20.0018.  50 

21.00118.00 

18. 00  12.  75 
15.50  11.25 
17. 00  14.  25 

2  27.50 

2  28.00 

19.  00  17.  00 
18.0017.00 

22.00 

22.00:18.50 

15.50 

20.  0O;17.  50 

No.  1  light,  clover,  mixed . 

P  28.00 

22.50  23.00 

16.  00  20.  0OU7. 00 

2  21.00 

2  24.00 

21.50 
21.50 

23.50 
22.50 

15.00 
15.50 

18.00!l6.00 

15.  00115.  50 

20.  00  19.  00 

16.  00,17.  00 
14.0014.00 

12.50 
12.75 

15.75 
13.  75 
11.75 

11.00 

Alfalfa: 

No.  lalfalfa 

Standard  alfalfa 

No.  2alfalfa 

22.' 50 

22.50 
20.  00 
17.00 

15.00 
13.00 
11.00 

20.00 

16.00 
15.00 
12.00 

Prairie: 

1           1           1 
19.  00114.  00,13.  50.16.  00 
17.  0012.  00.11. 50l_ 

9.50 

16.00 

9.  50  13-  on 

Grain: 

| 

17.00 

22.00 

17.00 

FEED  (bagged). 
Wheat  bran: 

23.00 
24.50 

22.50 
22.50 

21.50 
23.25 
21.75 

23.75 
27.50 

20.50 

?s  no 

19.50 

16.75 
19.00 

14.00 
16.00 

37.00 

Soft  winter 

22. 00'24. 00 
21.00 

22.  50  26.  00 
28.  50  27.  00 

25.00 

is  m 

20.50 

14.50  39.66 

Hard  winter 

19.50 

24.50 
28.50 

2*.  50 

ii.  66 16.  so 

14.25  34.  00!. 

Wheat  middlings: 

25.25 

24.50 

29.00 

22.50 

21.50 
21.  .50 
19.00 
17.50 

46.-00 

29.50 

Hard  winter  wheat  shorts 

24.66 

"23.66 

22.50 

46.00 
41.00 
38.  50 
42.50 

24.50 

is.  0022.  so 

38.  00 

21.00 

46.00 
40.00 
36.50 

23.00 
41.00 

14.50 
42.50 

j 

35.00 
55.00 

High  protein  meals: 
Linseed  (33%) 

45.50 
43.  75 
41.75 
48.00 

49.00 

» 39.'  00 
44.00 

36.66 

43.50 

35.  50 
34.00 

40.00 
37.50 

41.00 
39.00 
42.00 
23.75 

48.00 

43.001 

4S.50 
43.00 
40.00 

Cottonseed  (41%) 

Cottonseed  (36%) 

Peanut  (45%) 



26.00 

50.00 

4S.66 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (medium) 

35  on 

'26.50 

21.  66  22.25  19. 66 

31.00 

36.20 
32.25 
31.75 

36.  35 
32.00 
30.75 

35.95 
30.50 
30.00 

33.75 

33.00 
28.  50 
28.  50 

33.00 
33.  00 

29.85 

25.  00 
24.  50 

|           | 

White  hominy  feed 

29.00 
29.00 

22.  50  24.  .50120. 00 
22.  50.24.  00118.  50 

Yellow  hominy  feed 

Dried  beet  pulp 

•  35.66 

»  35.00 

1 | 

36.66 

1  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


2  Old. 


•New. 


August  26, 1922. 
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PRICES  ADVANCE  SHARPLY  ON 

UNFAVORABLE  WEATHER  NEWS 

Better  Consumptive  Demand  and  Improved  Labor 
Conditions  Also  Tend  to  Strengthen  Market. 

Sharp  advances  in  cotton  prices  were 
made  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  19. 
October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  closed  at  22. 42$  Aug.  19, 
as  compared  with  20. 22$  Aug.  14  and  20. 80$ 
Aug.  12. 

Continued  unfavorable  weather  reports 
together  with  a  better  demand  from  both 
European  and  American  consuming  centers 
are  reported  as  the  primary  causes  of  the 
advance.  Improved  labor  conditions  are 
reported  by  the  trade  as  a  contributing 
factor. 

DRY   GOODS   MARKET   MORE    ACTIVE. 

The  dry  goods  market  was  reported  more 
active  with  prices  hardening  on  account  of 
the  continued  upward  movement  in  prices 
for  raw  material. 

The  average  price  of  middling  cotton  as 
determined  from  the  quotations  of  the  10- 
designated  spot  markets  closed  at  22.04$ 
on  Aug.  19,  as  compared  with  20.92$  the 
previous  week  and  11.91$  for  the  correspond- 
ing week  last  year.  October  future  contracts 
on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced 
162  points  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  170  points.  October  future  con- 
tracts on  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
closed  at  12.43d.  Aug.  18,  as  compared  with 
11.93d.  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week  and 
8.71d.  for  the  corresponding  day  last  year. 

Spot  sales  as  reported  by  the  cotton  ex- 
changes in  the  10  designated  markets  showed 
considerable  increase,  amounting  to  45,905 
bales,  as  compared  with  32,074  bales  the 
previous  week  and  63,434  bales  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1921.  Spot  sales  from 
Aug.  1  to  Aug.  19  were  104,668  bales  com- 
pared with  168,599  bales  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1921. 

CERTIFICATED  STOCK  DECREASES. 

The  certificated  stock  at  New  York  con- 
tinues to  decrease  and  is  now  down  to  about 
57,000  bales  as  compared  with  a  little  more 
than  200,000  bales  in  June. 

The  monthly  preliminary  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  issued  Aug.  16  indi- 
cates that  during  July  American  mills  con- 
sumed 458,548  bales  of  cotton  exclusive  of 
linters,  compared  with  507,869  bales  in 
June  and  410,142  bales  in  July,  1921.  The 
total  number  of  bales  in  manufacturing 
establishments  on  July  31  was  1,215,103 
bales,  compared  with  1,111,147  bales  the 
same  day  last  year.  The  number  of  bales 
reported  in  independent  warehouses  and  at 
compresses  was  1,488,083  bales  compared 
with  3,723,213  bales. 


Closing  Future  Prices  lor  August  19  and  lor  the  Corre- 
sponding Days  in  1921  and  1929. 


Month. 

New  York. 

New  Orleans. 

1922 

1921 

1920 

1922 

1921 

1920 

October 

December ; 

January 

March 

Cents. 
22.42 
22.42 
22.20 
22.20 
22.10 

Cents. 
13.09 
13.  47 
13.48 
13.67 
13.75 

Cents. 
27.42 
26.43 
25.65 
25.50 
25.30 

Cents. 
22.15 
22.10 
22.05 
22.00 

Cents. 
12.65 
13.03 
13.11 
13  99 

Cents. 
26.63 
25.74 
25. 35 
25. 10 

May 

21..95    13  38 

24.82 

SPOT  COTTON  QUOTATIONS. 

Price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  for  Aug.  19,  and  the  commercial  differences  In  price  between  Middling  and  other 
grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets  named,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales 
sold  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  19,  in  each  of  the  markets,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade. 


White  standards: 

Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling.. 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling. . . 

Low  Middling 

Strict  G  ood  Ordinary 2 

Good  Ordinary 3 

Yellow  tinged: 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling^ 

Strict  Low  Middling 2. 

Low  Middling 2 

Yellow  Stained: 

Good.  Middling 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middling 2 

Blue  Stained: 

Good  Middling  a 

Strict  Middling  2 

Middling^ 

Sales  for  week,  bales 


Nor- 
folk. 


On.i 

200 

150 

100 

50 

22.25 

Off-1 

50 

100 

175 

250 

Even. 
50 
100 
175 
275 

100 
200 
275 

150 

225 
300 
107 


Au- 
gus- 
ta. 


On. 

125 

100 

75 

38 

22.50 

Off. 

37 

100 

175 

275 

Even. 
37 
100 
175 
275 

100 
175 
300 

100 
200 
300 
'329 


van- 
nah. 


On. 

125 

100 

75 

50 

22.00 

Off. 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Even. 

50 

150 

225 

300 

100 
200 
300 

150 
225 
300 


Mont- 
gom- 
ery. 


On. 

163 

125 

88 

50 

22.00 

Off. 

50 

125 

200 

275 

Even. 

75 

175 

250 

325 

125 
200 
275 

150 
225 
300 
403 


Mem- 
phis. 


On. 

225 
150 
100 

50 
22.00 
Off. 

50 
125 
225 
325 

Even. 

50 

150 

225 

325 

*125 
225 

275 

100 

150 

.  200 

450 


Little 
Rock. 


On. 

200 

150 

100 

75 

21.25 

Off. 

50 

125 

225 

325 

«  25 
50 
150 
225 
300 

125 
200 
275 

125 

225 

325 

12 


Dal- 
las. 


On. 

200 

150 

100 

50 

21.95 

Off. 

75 

150 

250 

350 

Even. 

75 

175 

250 

325 

150 
250 
350 

175 

250 

325 

11,  556 


Hous- 
ton. 


On. 

150 

125 

100 

50 

22.25 

Off. 

75 

150 

250 

350 

Even. 

50 

175 

250 

325 

150 
250 
350 

150 

225 

300 

26,187 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton. 


On. 

250 

175 

100 

50 

22.35 

Off. 

75 

150 

250 

350 

Even. 

50 

175 

250 

325 

150 
225 
325 

150 

225 

300 

5,344 


New 
Or- 
leans. 


On. 

175 

150 

100 

50 

21.88 

Off. 

50 

125 

225 

325 

Even. 

50 

200 

250 

325 

125 
250 
300 

125 
17-5 
300 
714 


Aver- 


On. 

181 

138 

94 

51 

22.04 

Off. 

56 

125 

213 

303 

'3 
54 
155 
228 
310 

125 
218 
303 

138 

213 

295 

'45,905 


1  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated 
number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  Middling  and  by  "  Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points 
is  to  be  subtracted  form  the  price  of  Middling. 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures 
act  as  amended  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 

a  On. 

1  Total  sales. 


Stocks  of  Government-Classed  Cotton  at  Future 
Markets. 

Inspected  cotton,  Government-classed,  in  ware 
houses  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  on 
Aug.  18,  and  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1921,  of  the 
grades  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  on  the 
exchanges  in  these  markets  subject  to  section  5  of  the 
United  States  cotton  futures  act  as  amended: 


Grade. 


Middling  Fair 

Strict  Good  Middling. : . 

Good  Middling 

Strict  Middling 

Middling 

Strict  Low  Middling 

Low  Middling 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Tinged 

Strict  Middling  Yellow 

Tinged 

Good  Middling  Yellow 

Stained 


Total .]  56, 


New  York. 


1922 


Bales. 
5 
547 
5,706 
14,856 
19,269 
11,159 
2,205 

2,166 

1,000 

13 


1921 


Bales. 


236 
4,493 
20,744 
51,527 
43,000 
10, 784 

4,529 

3,638 

35 


New  Orleans. 


1922 


Bales. 


38 
228 
933 
3,159 
2,101 
119 

.500 

365 

3 


138,986     7,446   94,987 


1921 


Bales. 

3 

290 

3,544 

22,084 

35,981 

19,722 

7,078 

3,181 

3,100 
4 


Total  stocks  of  cotton,  all  kinds,  on  Aug.  18,  at  the 
port  of  New  York  were  81,183  bales,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding day  in  1921,  152,451  bales;  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  54,520  bales,  and  for  the  corresponding  day  in 
1921,  443,768  bales. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton. 

A  fair  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton 
was  reported  at  New  Orleans  and  a  poor 
demand  at  Memphis.  Some  of  the  sales  re- 
ported in  these  two  markets  during  the  week 
were  as  follows: 

New  Orleans:  Cents. 

Middling,  1-fVins 22J 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling,  A  ins 22| 

Middling,  1J  ins 24} 

Middling  to  Strict  Middling,  1 J  ins 24J 

Strict  Middling,  1J  ins 25 

Memphis:  s 

Middling,  Irs  ins 23J 

Low  Middling,  \\  ins "..  .  22J 

Middling,  1-J  ins 25 

The  average  premiums  quoted  in  the  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  markets  for  the  staple 
lengths  specified  are  stated  below  for 
Middling  cotton  based  on  Middling  short 
staple  cotton  at  21  J$  per  lb.  at  New  Orleans 
and  22$  at  Memphis  on  Aug.  19,  1922,  and 
12$  per  lb.  at  both  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis  on  Aug.  20,  1921. 


Length. 


lAins. 
1J  ins.. 
lAins. 
l}ins.. 


New  Orleans. 


1'922 


Points. 
150 
375 
550 


1921 


Points. 

75 

400 

700 

1,000 


Memphis. 


1922 


Points. 
150 
300 


1921 


Points. 

150 

500 

1,000 

1,400 


Cotton  Movement  from  August  1  to  18. 

[Information  from  commercial  sources.] 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight 

Northern  spinners'  takings 

Southern  spinners'  takings 

World's  visible  supply  of  Ameri- 
can cotton 


1922 


Bales. 

68,531 
366,242 
104,842 
341,519 
318,091 

83,856 
175,371 

1,656,761 


3,836,073 


Exports  of  American  Cotton  from  August  1  to  18. 

[Information  from  commercial  sources.] 


To- 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Other  countries. 


Total 108, 829 


1922 


Bales. 
23,315 
19, 038 
17,399 
10,712 
24,035 
1,150 
3,230 
2.333 
7,617 


1921 


Bales. 

20,459 

2,934 

44,707 

14,350 

79, 208 

19,913 

7,313 

5,009 

5,676 


199, 569 


i  1913 


Bales. 
32,684 

1,288 
28,043 

8,773 
600 


450 
5,048 
3,267 


79, 553 


1  Exports  for  1913  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  Aug.  22. 

Exports  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  18  amounted  to 
62,142  bales,  compared  with  21,527  bales  the  previous 
week,  65,540  bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1921, 
and  42,051  bales  for  the  week  ending  Aug.  22,  1913. 

Exports  of  American  Cotton  and  Imports  of  Foreign 
Cotton  1914-1922. 

[Exports  exclude  linters.] 


12  months  ending  July  31— 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1914 

Running 

bales. 
18,654,958 
8,322,6SS 
5,895,672 
5,302,848 
4,288,420 
5,592,386 
6,545,326 
5,744,698 
6,181,326 

500-lb.  bales. 
260/988 

1915 

382,286 

1916 

437,574 

1917 

291,957 

1918 

221,216 

1919 

201,585 

1920 

700,214 

1921 

226,341 

1922 

363, 465 

'  Exports  for  the  12  months  ending  Aug.  31. 
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RUSSIAN  COTTON  MILLS  LACK 

SUPPLIES  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

Cotton    Growing    Industry    Practically    Destroyed 
since  War — May  -Buy  Foreign  Cotton. 

The  cotton  mills  of  Soviet  Russia  have 
been  depending  for  existence  on  the  stocks 
of  raw  cotton  carried  over  from  past  years, 
according  to  a  report  received  from  the 
American  commissioner  at  Riga.  As  this 
surplus  will  soon  be  exhausted,  it  is  evident 
that  the  mills  will  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  population  unless  forei^i 
cotton  can  be  secured. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  about 
principally  by  a' decrease  in  cotton  acreage, 
a  decay  of  the  irrigation  system,  and  a  total 
lack  of  fertilizer. 

FORMERLY   BOUGHT   U.    S.    COTTON. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  Russia 
before  the  war  averaged  about  1,400,000 
bales  annually  and  the  consumption  avear- 
aged  about  1,800,000  bales,  the  difference 
having  been  largely  cotton  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  acreage  _  under 
cotton  in  Russia  at  the  present'  time  is  only 
about  12  %  of  the  pre-war  figure .  Since  the 
supply  of  cotton  seed  for  planting  has  been 
exhausted,  it  can  be  said  that  the  cotton- 
growing  industry  is  practically  destroyed 
and  that  the  restoration  of  cotton  cultivation 
in  Russia  will  require  at  least  8  or  10  years 
of  strenuous  work  under  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  Russian 
factories,  if  they  continue  to  operate,  will  be 
compelled  to  negotiate  for  purchases  of 
foreign  cotton  in  the  very  near  future. 


Siam's    Rice    Production    is    Above    Last 
Year's  Output. 

The  area  planted  to  rice  during  the  1921-22 
season  in  Central  Siam,  where  most  of  the 
rice  exported  from  Siam  is  produced,  was 
3,835,000  acres,  an  increase  of  408,000  acres 
over  the  preceding  year  and  of  500,000  acres 
over  the  year  1 919-20,  according  to  a  recent 
report  from  the  American  consul  at  Bangkok. 
The  total  estimated  production  of  paddy 
from  this  area  is  2,600,000  short  tons,  com- 
pared with  2,470,000  short  tons  last  year. 

According  to  the  consul's  report,  the  pro- 
duction in  the  rest  of  Siam,  though  not  esti- 
mated in  the  national  report  because  largely 
used  for  local  consumption,  has  been  reliably 
estimated  at  1,750,000  short  tons  on  about 
2,500,000  acres.  The  total  1921-22  crop, 
therefore,  amounted  to  about  4,410,000  short 
tons  of  paddy,  equivalent  to  about  4,200,000 
short  tons  of  cleaned  rice  of  the  various 
grades. 

In  comparison  with  previous  years  it  seems 
likely  that  the  export  from  this  crop  will 
reach  the  record  figures  of  1,500,000  short 
tons  if  the  market  remains  even  moderately 
good.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  %  of  the 
exportable  surplus  of  the  crop  has  already 
been  shipped,  leaving  some  825,000  short 
tons  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  growers  and  of 
some  speculators  who  have  accumulated 
considerable  amounts  of  paddy  in  the  in- 
terior. Most  of  the  rice  exported  from  Siam 
is  marketed  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies. 


Many  Different  Packages  Used  for  Foreign- 
Grown  Grapes. 

The  grapes  which  are  imported  into  the 
United  States  are  packed  in  a  wide  variety 
of  containers.  The  nature  of  these  packages 
is  determined  partly  by  the  long  voyage  to 
which  the  shipments  are  subject,  for  the 
containers  must  carry  safely  and  the  grapes 
must  be  well  protected  if  they  are  to  be  fit 
for  sale  on  the  American  markets. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  perhaps  the  only 
countries  that  use  barrels  for  shipping  grapes, 
and  the  only  variety  they  send  to  the  United 
States  is  the  Malaga.  The  barrels  are  small 
and  well-made,  containing  approximately 
40-45  lbs.  of  grapes,  packed  in  cork  dust. 

The  stock  from  Belgium,  apparently,  is 
entirely  from  hothouses,  and  special  care  is 
taken  in  the  packing  and  transporting  of  this 
fruit.  Small  wooden  boxes  containing  four 
to  six  bunches  and  weighing  7-8  lbs.  are 
used,  two  of  which  are  strapped  together. 
The  individual  bunches  of  grapes  are 
wrapped  in  cotton  and  surrounded  by  fine 
excelsior.  The  principal  variet3r  from  Bel- 
gium is  the  Black  Hamburg,  but  the  Muscat, 
Morocco,  and  Coleman  are  also  shipped. 

In  Chile  and  Argentina  there  seems  to  be 
no  standardization  of  packages.  Grapes  are 
shipped  from  those  countries  in  all  type3 
and  styles  of  containers,  from  lugs  or  boxes 
somewhat  similar  to  California  packages  and 
weighing  18,  22,24,  and  28  lbs.,  respectively, 
to  comparatively  large  crates  containing 
about  45  lbs.  Wicker  baskets,  holding  22- 
24  lbs.,  also  are  used.  The  principal  varie- 
ties from  these  South  American  countries  are 
the  Muscat,  Malaga,  Morocco,  and  a  brown- 
colored  grape  similar  to  our  Tokay. 

Grapes  from  Canada  are  very  much  like 
our  eastern  stock,  the  leading  varieties  being 
the  Concord,  Niagara,  and  Delaware.  The 
8-lb.  or  4-qt.  Climax  basket  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  package  in  Canada. 

The  U.  S.  standard  container  act  limits 
Climax  baskets  in  this  country  to  three 
sizes  holding  2,  4,  and  12  qts.,  respectively. 
In  eastern  producing  sections  these  are 
practically  the  only  packages  used  for  mar- 
keting table  grapes,  the  12-qt.  basket  being 
known  as  a  20-lb.  basket  or  "jumbo." 
Bugs  or  boxes  are  also  used  to  some  extent, 
and  in  California  the  lug  is  a  very  common 
container  for  grapes,  especially  those  which 
are  to  be  used  for  juice.  Most  varieties  of 
western  grapes  for  table  use,  however,  are 

Eacked  in  4-basket  flat  crates,  each  basket 
olding  about  5  lbs.  Following  the  Spanish 
custom,  Emperors  and  some  other  varieties 
of  California  grapes  are  generally  shipped  in 
drums  or  kegs. 


Oranges  Are  Leading  Item  in  Export  Trade 
of  Palestine. 

The  orange-growing  industry  supplies  the 
leading  item  in  the  export  trade  of  Palestine, 
reports  the  American  consul  at  Jerusalem. 
For  the  last  favorable  year  before  the  war 
the  crop  of  Jaffa  oranges  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  cases.  During  the 
war  exports  were  negligible,  but  the  export 
trade  was  resumed  in  1919-20,  when  647,063 
cases  were  sent  abroad.  In  1920-21  exports 
increased  to  830,959  cases  and  in  1921-22  to 
1,100,000  cases.  In  addition  to  this  about 
50,000  cases  of  oranges  were  consumed 
within  the  country. 


Ordinarily,  the  first  alfalfa  seed  on  the 
market  comes  from  Arizona,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  LARGE  BUYER 

OF  UNITED  STATES  APPLES 

About  65  per  cent  of   Apples   Exported  from 
United  States  Go  to  England. 

-The  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  market  for  apples  exported  from  the 
United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  annual  exports  to  that  country  during 
the  past  ten  years  have  averaged  1,099,412 
bbls.,  or  65.8%  of  the  total  annual  apple 
exports  from  this  country.  The  apple  crop 
of  the  United  States  in  1921  was  estimated  at 
20,098,000  bbls.  and  the  total  exports  during 
that  year  amounted  to  1,936,224  bbls.,  of 
which  1,498,839  bbls.  were  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  exports  of  apples 
from  this  country  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30  of 
this  year,  amounted  to  524,404  bbls.  of  which 
366,471  bbls.  were  marketed  in  England. 

CANADIAN    APPLE    EXPORTS. 

Canada  is  the  chief  competitor.  The  com- 
mercial apple  crop  of  Canada  in  1921  was- 
3,771,100  bbls.  The  exports  during  the 
Canadian  fiscal  year  ending  Mar,  31,  1922, 
amounted  to  1,845,955  bbls.  of  which 
1,315,938  bbls.  were  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  season  for  American  apples  in  Eng- 
land opens  around  Sept.  1  and  closes  about 
Apr.  30.  During  this  period  Canadian  and 
American  competition  is  keen.  The  British 
trade  is  supplied  mainly  through  the  auction 
sales  and  through  importers  who  maintain 
wholesale  houses  where  fruit  is  sold  at 
private  sale.  The  American  fruit  is  handled 
largely  by  the  auction  houses.  The  impor- 
tant auction  points  in  Great  Britain  where 
American  apples  are  handled  are  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  Hull  and 
Southampton. 

A  complete  report  on  the  British  apple 
market  for  the  1921-22  season  is  now  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  anyone  interested 
and  may  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the 
Foreign  Section,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  This  report  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  operations  of  the  British 
apple  dealers,  importers,  and  auctions.  It 
also  discusses  at  length  the  difficulties  with 
which  American  apple  exporters  are  con- 
fronted in  British  markets  and  offers  sugges- 
tions for  their  remedy. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  exports 
of  apples  from  the  United  States  for  the 
past  ten  years  and  the  quantities  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom: 


Year. 

Exports. 

Total. 

To  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

1912 

Bbls. 

1,  456, 381 
2, 150, 132 
1, 505, 569 

2,  351,  501 
1,  405, 321 
1,739,997 

579, 918 
1,712,367 
1,797,711 
1,  936,  224 

524,  404 

Bbls. 

994,551 
1, 31S,  426 

1913 

1914 

827, 02S 
1, 747,  396 

1915 

1916                

874, 587 

1917 

1, 147,  412 

1918 

125, 987 

1919         

1,  20'.!.  S.V3 

1920 

1,  250,  033 
'     1,  49S,  839 

1921 

1922  (Jan 

366, 538 

The  estimated  acreage  of  wheat  in  Soviet 
Russia,  including  Ukraine,  in  1921,  was 
36,370,000  acres,  compared  with  46,367,000 
acres  in  1920,  and  an  average  acreage  for  the 
five  years  1909-1913  of  67,219,000  acres. 
The  rye  area  in  1921  was  43,214,000  acres, 
barley  14,902,000  acres,  and  oats  22,758,000 
acres,  showing  a  reduction  in  each  case  from 
the  acreages  in  1920. 
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Reports 

COMMERCIAL  WATERMELON  CROP 
ESTIMATED  AT  68,000  CARS 

Production  is  6,000   Cars   More  Than   in  1921 — 
Florida  Shows  Large  Increase. 

Production  of  68,000  cars  of  c®mmercial 
watermelons,  1,000  watermelons  to  the  car, 
is  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  compared  with  the  estimate 
of  62,202  cars  in  1921.  These  estimates  in- 
clude not  only  car-lot  movement,  but  move- 
ment in  less  than  carloads,  whether  by 
freight  in  mixed  cars,  or  by  express  or  auto 
truck,  as  well  as  fur  consumption  in  local 
markets,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  crop 
which  for  any  reason  is  not  moved  off  the 
farm. 

Watermelon  production  for  commercial 
purposes  is  divided  into  early  and  late 
crops.  Revision  of  the  previous  report  con- 
cerning the  early  crop  makes  the  estimate  of 
production  53,304  cars,  as  compared  with  the 
final  estimate  of  46,578  cars  for  1921.  The 
late  crop  is  estimated  at  14,697  cars,  which 
is  less  than  the  15,624  cars  of  1921. 

MISSOURI  LEADS  LN  LATE  STATES. 

The  commercial  watermelon  crop  in  the 
late-producing  States  is  about  one-fifth  of 
the  early  and  late  crops  combined.  Mis- 
souri leads  all  late-producing  States  wjth  a 
crop  forecast  at  2,904  cars.  Following  in 
order  are  Oklahoma  with  2,584  cars,  the  cen- 
tral district  of  California  with  2,394  cars,  In- 
diana 1,258  cars,  Virginia  1,163  cars,  Illinois 
1,140  cars,  Arkansas  1,092  cars,  and  other 
States  with  lower  production. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  the  entire  com- 
mercial watermelon  crop  is  214,700  acres 
compared  with  the  final  estimate  of  166,000 
acres  in  1921.  The  indicated  average  yield 
of  317  watermelons  per  acre  compares  with 
375  for  1921.  During  1921,  the  car-lot  ship- 
ments reported  by  railroads  were  45,874  cars 
out  of  an  estimated  production  of  62,202 
cars. 


Report  on  Commercial  Cabbage  and  Onions 
in  Minnesota. 

Reports  from  the  field  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  date  of 
August  5,  concerning  commerical  cabbage 
and  onions  in  Minnesota,  supply  the  follow- 
ing information: 

Cabbage. — The  commercial  cabbage  crop 
in  Minnesota  has  an  estimated  condition  of 
88"%  of  a  normal  condition.  Both  early  and 
late  crops  are  in.  much  better  condition  than 
they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  There  has 
been  little  demand  for  the  early  crop,  which 
is  about  15%  of  the  total  of  the  two  crops, 
and  unless  active  demand  soon  arises  there 
will  be  loss,  since  heads  are  breaking  in  the 
fields.  Fields  of  the  late  crop  are  generally 
in  need  of  moisture,  and  aphids,  although 
present,  have  done  no  serious  damage. 

Onions. — A  condition  of  80%  of  a  normal 
condition  is  estimated  for  the  commercial 
onion  crop  of  Minnesota.  The  crop  has  be- 
gun to  break  down  because  of  lack  of  mois- 
ture, especially  on  light  sandy  soils,  but  the 
condition  is  better  than  that  of  last  year. 


Conference    on    Potato    Statistics    Held    at 
Buffalo. 

Methods  of  improving  the  collection  of 
statistics  on  potatoes  was  the  subject  of  a 
conference  of  producers,  dealers,  and  State 
and  Federal  officials  at  Buffalo,  beginning 
August  14. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  request  of 
potato  growers  and  dealers  and  was  for  two 
purposes:  First,  to  consider  the  criticisms  of 
the  estimates  of  the  1921  potato  crop  and  to 
discover  if  there  had  been  any  serious  errors 
in  those  estimates;  and  second,  to  plan  for 
an  improved  statistical  service  for  the  potato 
industry. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  those 
attending  the  conference  was  that  estimates 
on  the  1921  potato  crop  were  substantially 
correct  and  that  later  events  justified  them. 

Plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  depart- 
ment's crop-reporting  service  on  potatoes 
and  also  on  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  discussed  with  the  representatives  of 
the  growers,  dealers,  and  State  officials. 


ACREAGE,  YIELD,  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  WATERMELONS,  1921  AND  1922. 


Acreage. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Production. 

Car-lot 

State. 

Final, 
1921. 

Esti- 
mated. 
1922. 

Final, 
1921. 

Indi- 
cated, 
1922. 

Final; 
1921. 

Forecast, 
1922. 

ship- 
ments, 
1921.1 

Early  States  (revised): 

^4cr&s. 
7,900 
1,200 
4,400 
18, 700 
39,700 
600 
5,400 
12,300 
28,300 

Acres. 

12,800 

1,200 

5,500 

35,400 

65,700' 

700 

6,400 

15,700 

24,900 

Number. 
328 
360 
475 
360' 
499 
375 
364 
407 
273 

Number. 
382 
340 
435 
360 
270 
333 
333 
385 
270 

Cars.2 
2,591 

432 
2,090 
6,732 
19,810 

225 
1,966 
5006 
7,726 

Cars.- 

4,890 

408 

2,392 

12,744 

17, 739 

233 

2,131 

6,044 

6,723 

Cars. 
1  486 

32 

California,  southern  district 

1,619 
5  772 

16  140 

205 

1,530 

South  Carolina 

4,427 

Texas 

4,298 

Total 

118,  500 

168, 300 

393 

317 

46,  578 

53,304 

35,  509 

Late  States: 
Arkansas 

4,500 
6,000 
900 
1,500 
3,060 
3,900 
2,500 
2,100 
12,100 
7,400 
3,600 

3,500 
5,700 
700 
1,700 
3,800 
3,700 
2,300 
2,100 
11,900 
7,600 
3,400 

328 

410 

272 

378 

332 

260 

392 

400 

363 

284' 

338 

312 
420 
328 
297 
300 
340 
300 
351 
244 
340 
342 

1,476 

2,460 

245 

567 

996 

1,014 

980 

840 

3,727 

2,102 

1,217 

1,092 

2,394 

230 

505 

1,140 

1,258 

690 

737 

2,904 

2,584 

1,163 

577 

2,177 

Colorado 

163 

Delaware 

499 

Uliaois 

459 

Indiana. 

742 

Iowa 

867 

Maryland 

763 

Missouri 

3,188 

Oklahoma 

56G 

Virginia 

364 

Total 

47,  500 

46,400 

329 

317 

15,624 

14,697 

10, 365 

Total  for  early  and  late  States.... 

166,  000 

214,700 

375 

317 

62, 202 

68,001 

45, 874 

Relative  Gain  in  Cattle  and  Swine  from 
January  1  to  July  1. 

Reports  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  several  thousand  farms  in  all 
parts  of  the  countiy  indicate  that  for  every 
TOO  cattle  on  these  farms  on  January  1  there 
were  108.43  cattle  on  July  1.  Although  the 
number  on  July  1  this  year  is  less  than  the 
111.24  cattle  given  for  July  1,  1919,  it  is 
greater  than  the  relative  number  of  104.63 
cattle  for  July  1,  1920,  and  a  little  greater 
than  the  108.18  cattle  of  July  1, 1921.  There 
usually  is  a  seasonal  increase  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year. 

The  calf-crop  percentage  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  has  declined  on  these 
farms  since  1919  when  it  was  35.15  calves  on 
July  1  per  lOfr  cattle  on  hand  on  the  preced- 
ing January  1.  This  relative  number  de- 
clined to  30.13  calves  in  1920,  to  28.08  calves 
in  1921,and  to  27.95  calves  in  1922. 

Relative  to  the  number  of  cattle  on  these 
farms  on  January  1,  the  number  of  cattle  on 
July  1  has  increased  year  by  year  since  1919, 
although  the  relative  number  of  calf  births 
has  decreased  during  the  same  period. 

NO   CHANGE  LN   NUMBER   OP    SWINE. 

The  swine  statements  for  these  farms  show 
121.06  swine  on  July  1  for  every  100  swine 
on  the  preceding  January  1,  or  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  relative  number  as  the  121.07 
for  July  1,  1921.  However,  this  number  is 
considerably  above  the  116.17  swine  of  July 
1,  1920,  but  below  the  123.58  swine  of  July 
1,  1919. 

The  swine  birth  rate  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year — 99.45  pigs  per  100  swine 
of  all  classes  on  hand  en  January  1 — is  a 
considerable  gain  over  the  95.94  pigs  for  the 
same  period  in  1921,  just  as  this  letter -num- 
ber was  over  the  93.27  pigs  of  1920.  But 
the  pig  births  of  the  first  half  of  1922  are 
much  below  the  107.29  pig-births  for  the 
same  period  of  1919. 

The  relative  gain  in  the  number  of  swine 
on  these  farms-  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  was  almost  the  same  in  1922  as  in 
1921,  although  relative  pig  births  were  larger 
in  1922  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  rate 
of  mortality  was  greater  in  1922  than  in  1921. 

Changes  in  Cattle  and  Swine  on  Farms  January  1  to 
July  1,  1919-1922. 


1  Reported  by  railroads. 


2  Cars  of  1,000  melons  each. 


Item. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

CATTLE. 

On  farms,  Jan.  1 

Per  ct. 
100. 00 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Per  ct. 
100.00 

Jan.  1  to  July  1: 
Births 

35.15 
16.55 

30.13 
12.88 

28.08 
11.81 

27.95 

Brought  on  farms. 

14.07 

Increase 

51.70 

43.01 

39.89 

42.02 

Moved  off  farms . . 
Farm  slaughter... 
Farm  deaths 

33.17 

2.87 
4.42 

30.86 
2.55 
4.97 

26.28 
2.48 
2.95 

27.48 
2.52 
3.59 

Decrease 

40.46 

38.38 

31.71 

33.59 

Remaining,  July  1 . . 

111.24 

104. 63 

108. 18 

108. 43 

SWINE. 

On  farms,  Jan.  1 

100.  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Jan.  1  to  July  1: 
Births 

107.  29 
22.74 

93.27 
17.09 

95.94 
16.67 

99.45 

Brought  on  farms. 

19.03 

Increase 

130.03 

110.  36 

112.  61 

118. 48 

Moved  off  farms.. 
Farm  slaughter . . . 
Farm  deaths 

77.76 
14.73 
14.46 

62.  94 
13.93 
17.32 

62.25 
13.73 
15.  56 

64.15 
12.69 
20.58 

Decrease 

106. 45 

94.19 

91.54 

97.42 

Remaining,  July  1 . . 

123.58 

116. 17 

121.  07 

121.06 
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COMMERCIAL  CROP  OF  ONIONS 

SHOWS  BIG  GAIN  OVER  1921 

Production  Estimated  at  20,309,000  Bushels— Prac- 
tically All  States  Show  Increases. 

Forecast  of  a  production  of  40,207  cars  or 
20,309,000  bus.  of  commercial  onions  is  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  compares  with  the  estimate  of  27,166 
cars  or  13,757,000  bus.  in  1921.  Forecasts  of 
production  include  not  only  carlot  move- 
ment but  movement  in  less  than  carloads, 
whether  by  freight  in  mixed  cars,  or  by 
express  or  auto  truck,  as  well  as  the  quantity 
consumed  in  local  markets,  and  that  portion 
of  the  crop  which  for  any  reason  is  not  moved 
off  the  farm. 

There  are  three  seasonal  crops  of  commer- 
cial onions.  The  crop  in  the  early-produc- 
ing States  is  forecast  at  6,852  cars  of  530  bus. 
each,  compared  with  the  final  estimate  of 
5,815  cars  for  1921.  The  crop  in  the  inter- 
mediate States.  6,753  cars  of  500  bus.  each, 
compares  with  last  year's  final  estimate  of 
4,472  cars.  The  crop  in  the  late  States, 
26,602  cars  of  500  bus.  each,  compares  with 
16,879  cars  in  1921. 

LATE   CROP  LARGEST. 

The  commercial  onion  crop  in  the  late- 
producing  States  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
three  crops  combined.  New  York  leads  the 
late  States  with  a  forecast  of  a  production  of 
5,561  cars  of  500  bus.  each,  followed  in  order 
by  Ohio  with  4,269  cars,  the  central  district 
of  California  4.212  cars,  Indiana  3,379  cars, 
Massachusetts  2,806  cars,  Michigan  1.306 
cars,  Colorado  1,136  cars,  Minnesota  1,105 
cars,  and  other  States  with  lower  production. 

For  the  entire  commercial  onion  crop,  the 
estimated  acreage  of  64,100  acres  compares 
with  57,500  acres  last  year.  An  average 
yield  of  317  bus.  per  acre  is  indicated  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  239  bus.  in 
1921.  The  carlot  movement  reported  by 
railroads  in  the  crop  year  1921  was  20,777 
cars. 


ACREAGE,  YIELD,  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  ONIONS,  1921  AND  1922. 


General  Crop  Conditions  Change  but  Little 
during  First  Half  of  August 

Crops  in  general  have  not  made  particular 
improvement  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
or  in  the  western  part  of  the  corn  belt,  but 
conditions  have  slightly  improved  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  States 
during  the  two  weeks  ending  August  16, 
according  to  the  reports  of  correspondents 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington  and  Oregon  have  received  suffi- 
cient rain  to  relieve  the  drouth  and  condi- 
tions are  still  favorable  in  California. 

A  continued  drouth  in  the  Southwest  and 
western  Texas  and  New  Mexico  has  resulted 
in  deterioration  of  ranges.  The  cotton 
crop  continued  to  suffer  rather  severely 
from  the  weevil,  especially  in  Georgia. 
Picking  is  general  in  the  southern  half  of 
Texas  and  near  the  Gulf  coast  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  belt. 

Corn  progressed  fairly  well  except  in  a 
few  areas  which  were  too  dry  and  in  parts  of 
the  Lake  region  where  the  weather  was  too 
cool  for  the  best  growth.  Small  grains  were 
still  being  threshed  in  the  East  as  far  south 
as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  but  the  bulk  of  the 
wheat  threshing  was  finished  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Wheat  harvest  was  nearing 
completion  in  Utah  and  Wyoming,  was  well 
under  way  in  Idaho,  where  the  harvesting 
of  barley  and  oats  was  progressing.  Con- 
siderable oats  will  be  cut  for  hay  in  Wyom- 
ing.    In  California  the  harvest  of  the  grain 


Acreage. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Production. 

Car-lot 

State. 

Final, 
1921. 

Esti- 
mated, 
1922. 

Final, 
1921. 

Indi- 
cated, 
1922. 

Final, 
1921. 

Forecast, 
1922. 

ship- 
ments, 
1921.2 

Late  States: 

California,  central  district 

Acres. 

7,800 

800 

100 

1,100 

4,200 

4,600 

1,300 

1,300 

7,300 

5,100 

900 

300 

100 

"1,000 

Acres. 

6,500 

1,600 

300 

1,300 

4,800 

4,600 

1,700 

1,300 

8,300 

5,800 

900 

400 

100 

1,000 

Bushels. 
225 
300 
570 
210 
250 
270 
225 
122 
268 
191 
296 
255 
52S 
114 

Bushels. 
324 
355 
490 
320 
352 
305 
384 
425- 
335 
368 
340 
380 
450 
348 

Cars.1 

3,510 

4.80 

114 

462 

2,100 

2,430 

585 

317 

3,913 

1,948 

533 

153 

•     106 

228 

Cars.1 

4,212 

1,136 

294 

832 

3,379 

2,806 

1,306 

1,105 

5,561 

4,269 

612 

304 

90 

696 

Cars. 
2  663 

Colorado 

443 

Idaho 

43 

254 

Indiana 

1,840 

Massachusetts 

2,238 

421 

172 

2,946 
1,736 

Ohio 

Oregon 

351 

Pennsylvania 

141 

Utah 

52 

Wisconsin 

95 

Total 

35,800 
13,500 
8,200 

38,600 
16,000 
9,500 

236 
228 
273 

345 
227 
355 

16,  879 
5,815 
4,472 

26, 602 

6,852 

/  6,753 

13, 395 

Earlv  States  3 

5,105 

Intermediate  States ' 

2,277 

Total  for  early,  intermediate,  and 
late  States 

57,500 

64,100 

239 

317 

27,166 

40,207  i        20,777 

1  Cars  of  530  bus.  each  for  early  States,  and  in  cars  of  500  bus.  each  for  intermediate  and  late  States. 

2  Reported  by  railroads. 

5  Previously  reported:  Early  States— California  (southern  district),  Louisiana,  Texas  (southern  district);  in 
termediate  States — Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Texas  (Collin  County),  Virginia,  and  Washington 


crop  has  been  completed  with  good  yields. 
In  Washington  and  Oregon  winter  wheat  is 
mostly  harvested. 

Early  potatoes  were  being  dug  near  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  second  crop  has  been 
planted  in  North  Carolina  but  in  other 
Southeastern  States  late  planting  has  been 
delayed  by  rains.  In  the  Ohio  Valley 
States  potatoes  have  suffered  considerably 
from  drouth.  An  excellent  crop  is  expected 
in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  and  there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  the  condition  in 
Colorado.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  excepting 
California,  potatoes  suffered  from  drouth 
earlier  in  the  season  but  recent  rains  have 
been  very  helpful. 

Tree  fruits  were  reported  as  generally  of 
good  quality  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
In  Arkansas  the  peach  season  has  closed  and 
a  large  crop  of  Jonathan  apples  will  soon  be 
ready  to  move.  Peaches  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment in  Colorado.  Tree  fruits  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Pacific  coast  are  doing  well  as 
are  citrus  fruits  in  Florida.  California  wine 
grapes  are  beginning  to  color  and  an  excel- 
lent crop  is  promised. 


WEEKLY  FEED  TRADE  REVIEW. 

(Concluded  from  page  184.) 

made  from  the  Southwest  at  50$-75$ 
per  ton  below  spot  prices  in  many  markets. 
The  demand  for  shorts  was  good  in  the 
Southeast,  but  only  for  spot  and  nearby 
stuff.  Stocks  in  the  interior  are  considered 
as  fair,  but  should  mills  in  the  Northwest 
and  Southwest  begin  to  run  anywhere 
near  full  time  it  is  thought  by  the  trade  that 
supplies  will  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
demand.  Receipts  and  movement  were 
light. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  cake. — Cottonseed 
meal  and  cake  prices  developed  a  somewhat 
firmer  tone,  due  principally  to  speculative 
buying  and  the  covering  of  sales  for  Octo- 
ber-November-December shipment  by 
jobbers.  Texas  offerings  of  cake  for  Octo- 
ber-November-December shipment  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  $31  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Texas  common  points,  and  bids  were  made 
for  slab  cake  delivered  Gulf  ports  at  $2  dis- 
count under  this  figure.  Prices  for  old  crop 
stuff  due  to  small  receipts  and  fairly  good 
inquiry  held  up  well.  Offerings  were 
plentiful.  Stocks  at  mills  were  moderate 
and  shipments  were  small.  Hulls  were  in 
poor   request.     Demand   from   the   interior 


was  light.  Distributors  in  the  larger  mar- 
kets report  a  good  demand  for  ton  lots  which 
sold  in  a  few  instances  at  $13-$  15  over  new 
crop  offerings.  In  the  Pittsburgh  market 
$50  was  asked  for  ton  lqts  of  36%  meal, 
while  new  crop  offerings  of  the  same  grade 
were  made  at  $36.50  in  carlots. 

Linseed  meal  and  cake. — There  was  no 
domestic  demand  of  any  consequence  for 
linseed  meal  and  cake,  and  the  export  de- 
mand was  slow.  Most  mills  were  in  opera- 
tion but  production  continued  limited. 
Increased  offerings  and  selling  pressure  in 
important  markets  resulted  in  lower  prices. 
Jobbers'  prices  in  many  markets  were  below 
those  asked  by  mills.  Chicago  brokers 
quoted  33  %  meal  at  $44.50  Chicago  and  $43 
Minneapolis.  The  movement  was  light. 
Receipts  in  markets  were  small. 

Gluten  feed. — The  demand  for  gluten  feed 
was  steady,  but  light.  Prices  held  firm. 
Production  was  good.  Interior  dealers 
appeared  well  supplied,  and  displayed 
little  interest  in  August  shipment  offerings 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  offerings  carried 
a  price  guaranteed  to  Oct.  1,  which  is  not 
extended  on  September  shipment  offerings. 
The  movement  was  fair. 

Hominy  feed. — Hominy  feed  prices  held 
firm  under  moderate  spot  offerings.  Mills 
indicate  a  light  inquiry  from  scattered  sec- 
tions and  mostly  for  prompt  and  immediate 
shipment.  The  weakness  in  coarse  grains 
resulted  in  increased  offerings  on  the  part  of 
mills,  and  many  mills  appeared  eager  to 
sell  for  future  shipment.  Stocks  in  dealers' 
hands  were  reported  as  fair.  Receipts  and 
movement  were  light. 

Alfalfa  meal. — Stocks  of  alfalfa  meal  were 
limited  in  most  markets.  Prices  were 
slightly  higher  than  a  week  ago.  Some 
inquiry  developed  for  October-November 
shipment,  with  bids  on  a  fairly  good  basis. 
Offerings,  however,  were  small  and  business 
dull.  Mixed-feed  manufacturers  reported 
supplies  ample  for  present  needs.  Move- 
ment and  production  were  fair. 

Beet  pulp. — Offerings  of  new-crop  beet 
pulp  made  their  appearance  and  were 
quoted  about  $20  below  prices  asked  for 
old-crop  stuff.  Supplies  in  markets  were 
scarce ,  and  rather  high  prices  were  asked  by 
distributors.  Richmond,  Va.,  dealers  re- 
ported sales  at  $60  per  ton  for  ton  lots,  while 
new-crop  pulp  was  quoted  at  around  $35  in 
car  lots,  and  similar  wide  differences  were 
noted  in  other  markets.  Purchases  for 
future  shipment  were  light. 
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BOLL  WEEVIL  DAMAGE. 

(Concluded  from  front  page.) 

other  than  the  boll  weevil  prevented  the 
production  of  24  acres,  and  the  boll  weevil 
fed  on  the  cotton  raised  on  the  remaining  34 
acres. 

The  cotton  production  that  the  weevil 
has  prevented  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
last  two  years.  Expressed  as  a  fraction  of  the 
full  potential  production  of  cotton,  the 
damage  by  the  boll  weevil  in  1921  was  about 
34  %  or,  in  other  words,  one-third  of  the  po- 
tential production  was  prevented  by  this 
voracious  pest.  One-fifth  or  20.5%  repre- 
sented the  weevil  damage  in  1920.  Before 
that  year  the  damage  ranged  from  14.3%  of 
a  potential  production  in  1916  to  1.5  %  in 
1911,  as  is  shown  in  Table  2. 

In  1921  the  boll  weevil  became  more 
destructive  to  the  cotton  crop  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  having  caused  about  59% 
of  all  the  damage  to  this  crop.  In  1920,  the 
weevil  caused  about  50  %  of  all  damage  and 
in  former  years  much  less. 

When  all  causes  of  damage  to  a  potential 
production  of  cotton  are  combined,  the  pre- 
ceding statements  made  for  the  boll  weevil 
alone  become  greatly  enlarged.     Therefore 


other  causes  of  damage  should  be  considered. 
For  example,  deficient  rainfall,  or  moisture 
in  the  ground,  has  damaged  the  cotton  crop 
to  the  extent  of  33.1  lbs.  per  acre  when 
averaged  for  the  years  1909^1921,  and  ex- 
cessive moisture  has  damaged  the  crop  18.3 
lbs.  in  the  same  period.  All  climatic  causes 
of  damage  have  reduced  the  crop  by  68.3 
lbs.  per  acre  on  the  average. 

The  average  toll  of  insect  pests  for  the 
years  1909-1921  was  35.2  lbs.  per  acre,  plant 
diseases  6.4  lbs.,  defective  seed  0.6  lb.,  and 
other  or  unknown  causes  4.4  lbs.  The  total 
damage  by  all  causes  during  the  13  years 
averaged  115  lbs.  per  acre.     (See  Table  3.) 

DAMAGE   FROM   ALL   CAUSES. 

All  causes  of  damage  in  1921  prevented  the 
production  of  10,712,000  bales  of  cotton  in 
addition  to  the  accompanying  seed.  In 
1920  the  production  of  8,975,000  bales  was 
prevented.  That  quantity,  however,  was 
exceeded  in  1909  when  the  production  of 
9,369,000  bales  was  prevented  and  again  in 
1916  and  1918  when  9,505,000  bales  and 
9,136,000  bales,  respectively,  were  cut  from 
the  potential  crops  of  those  years.  The 
smallest  prevention  of  production  during 
the  13  years  was  5,937,000  bales  in  1914. 


Table  1.— COTTON  PRODUCTION  PREVENTED  BY  ALL  CAUSES  AND  BY  BOLL  WEEVIL. 


Crop  year 

beginning 

in — 


1909. 

1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913, 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


Lint  picked. 


Quan-      Farm 
tity.1       value. 


1,000 

Bales! 
10,005 
11, 009 
15, 693 
13, 703 
14, 156 
16, 135 
11, 192 
11.  450 
11,392 
12,041    : 
11,421    2 
13,440  ll 
7,954  I 


1,000 
Pols. 
697,  681 
820, 407 
749,  S90 
786,  800 
885,  350 
591, 138 
627,940 
994, 060 
532,690 
737, 710 
030,960 
067,240 
672,083 


Farm 
value  of 
lint  and 

seed 
picked. 


1,000 
Dols. 
812, 090 
963, 180 
869, 690 
904, 130 

1,026,700 
720, 080 
795, 840 

1, 253, 130 

1,  866, 240 

2,  087,  200 
2,371,430 
1, 204,  230 

772,583 


Picked-lint 
production 
prevented 

by— 


All 

causes. 


1,000 
Sales! 
9,369 
8,702 
6,893 
7,143 
7,937 
5,937 
7,346 
9,505 
8,954 
9,136 
8,825 
8,975 
10,712 


»oll 
weevil. 


1,000 
Bales.' 
1,368 
1,297 
338 
714 
1,579 
1,381 
1,983 
2,994 
2,095 
1,325 
2,780 
4,595 
6,277 


Percentage  of 
potential  pro- 
duction pre- 
vented by — 


All         Boll 
causes,  weevil. 


Per  ct. 
48.4 
42.8 
30.5 
34.3 
35.9 
26.9 
39.6 
45.4 
44.2 
43.1 
43.6 
40.0 
57.4 


Per  ct. 

7.1 

6.4 

1.5 

3.4 

7.1 

6.3 

10.7 

14.3 

10.3 

6.3 

13.7 

20.5 

33.6 


Value,  at  farm  prices,  of  picked  pro- 
duction prevented  by — 


All  causes. 


Lint. 


1,000 
Vols. 
651, 146 
613, 491 
329, 485 
410, 008 
495, 269 
217, 225 
412,  111 
821,  232 
1, 214, 162 
1, 313,  757 
1,  560, 260 
710, 820 
905, 164 


Lint 
and 
seed. 


1,000 

Dols. 

755, 244 

722, 385 

382, 664 

470, 148 

674,952 

266,  430 

525, 254 

1,040,098 

1,474,330 

1,586,272 

1,826,001 

806, 834 

1,042,987 


Boll  weevil. 


Lint. 


1,000 

Dols. 

95, 076 

91,438 

16, 156 

40,984 

98,  530 

50, 614 

111,  246 

258,682 

284,  082 

190,535 

491,504 

363,924 

530,406 


Lint 
and 
seed. 


1,000 
Dols. 
113, 693 
105, 950 
17,394 
45,209 
112,937 
;  64,  807 
143,251 
325, 814 
351,586 
229,592 
569, 143 
409,438 
610, 341 


1  Data  from  Census  Bureau. 


2  Bales  weighing  500  lbs.  gros*. 


Table  2.— PERCENTAGE  OF  LOSS  OF  COTTON  DUE  TO  BOLL  WEEVIL 

[Expressed  in  percentage  of  a  normal  or  full  yield  per  acre.] 

1909-1921. 

State. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1929 

1921 

North  Carolina 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 
3.58 

0.02 

.28 

13.14 

.04 

16.16 
24.68 
19.85 
16.28 
2.70 
4.60 

0.02 
3.44 
20.98 
1.23 

27.91 
31.73 
24.31 
18.53 
3.70 
7.49 

0.01 
9.06 
27.07 
1.74 

28.88 
22.22 
11.89 
7.26 
4.35 
8.96 

0.07 

10.73 

23.85 

.37 

12.14 
10.41 
9.79 
4.43 
1.30 
3.14 

3.00 

19.36 

40.46 

.17 

28.77 
19.56 
24.84 
13.96 
1.48 
4.79 

13.26 

30.56 

32.10 

.57 

36.03 
32.  25 
25.99 
19.90 
8.81 
9.41 

31  48 

0.10 

11.80 

.10 

4.80 
33.90 
25.10 

6.80 
.40 

2.  .80 

0.08 

6.02 
24.14 
17.66 

7.86 
.79 

2.93 

45.12 

0.30 

27  62 

7  21 

Alabama 

0.10 
4.20 
41.  70 
12.10 
3.00 
6.10 

0.05 

14.66 

40.80 

6.52 

1.27 

7.23 

0.20 

5.10 

11. 40 

.90 

.20 

2.00 

i.50 

18.00 
13.70 

2.80 
.50 

2.40 

32  39 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

30.38 
34.80 

Texas 

33  66 

41  36 

21.84 

U.  S.  average1 

6.13 

5.30 

1.28 

3.26  t  6.69 

5.91 

9.93 

13.36 

9.34 

5.83 

13.20 

19.95 

30.98 

Aiaerage  is  weighted  and  includes  cotton  States  in  which  there  was  no  damage  by  boll  weevil. 


Table  3.— LOSS  OF  COTTON  PRODUCTION  PER  ACRE,  IN  POUNDS, 

BY  CAUSES,  1909-1921. 

Year. 

Deficient 
moisture. 

Exces- 
sive 
moisture. 

Other 
climatic. 

Total 
climatic. 

Plant 
diseases. 

Insect 
pests. 

Defec- 
tive 
seed. 

Other  or 

un- 
known. 

Total. 

1909 

Pound's. 
49.3 
39.3 
35.0 
24.5 
45.3 

24.0 
21.8 
26.6 
45.2 

71.0 
8.1 
6.6 

26.5 

Pounds. 
22.0 
23.3 

8.9 
23.8 

6.5 

8.8 
15.7 
29.6 

5.7 

2.7 
45.9 
27.0' 
13.2 

Pounds. 
26.5 
20.9 
12.2 
15.1 
18.1 

9.4 
20.6 
21.6 
27.8 

14.4 
9.7 
6.7 
9.6 

Pounds. 
97.8 
83.5 
56.1 
63.4 
69.9 

42.2 
58.1 
77.8 
78.7 

88.1 
63.7 
40.3 
49.3 

Pounds. 
14.6 
17.6 

2.9 
13.3 

1.5 

.7 
6.0 

2.7 
4.2 

6.1 
4.1 
3.5 
3.1 

Pounds. 
28.3 
22.1 
22.3 
19.2 
27.2 

29.5 
37.3 
47.8 
35.7 

23.5 
56.4 
73.5 
109.1 

Pounds. 
0.3 
1.0 
1.2 
.9 
1.2 

.5 
.4 
.3 
.4 

.3 
.4 
.6 
.3 

Pounds. 
3.9 
4.3 
9.0 
2.9 
2.6 

4.1 

10.1 

1.4 

7.6 

3.4 
1.2 
1.8 
1.3 

Pounds. 
144  9 

1910 

128  5 

1911 

91  5 

1912 

99  7 

1913 

102  4 

1914 

77.0 

1915 

111.9 

1916 

130.0 

1917 

126.6 

1618,. ......... 

1919... 

121.4 
-  125.8 

1920      

119.7 

1921 

163.1 

Average,  1909-1920... 

33.1 

18.3 

16.9 

68.3 

6.4 

35.2 

.6 

4.4 

115.0 

The  combined  damage  to  a  potential 
cotton  production  in  1921,  estimated  at 
10,712,000  bales,  was  greater  than  the  crop 
actually  harvested — 7,954,000  bales.  In 
fact,  it  was  equal  to  the  harvest  and 
34.7%  more  because,  had  there  been  no 
causes  of  damage  to  the  potential  cotton 
crop  of  1921,  the  production  would  have 
been  18,666,000  bales  instead  of  7,954,000 
bales,  and  the  crop  that  was  actually  secured 
could  have  been  obtained  from  42.6% 
of  the  acreage  that  was  cultivated. 

Table  1  presents  the  results  of  computa- 
tions to  show  the  farm  value  of  the  prevented 
cotton  production  at  the  price  of  the  har- 
vested production.  On  this  basis  the  lint 
and  seed  whose  production  was  prevented^ 
in  1921  had  a  hypothetical  value  of  $610,- 
341,000,  and  the  production  prevented  by 
all  causes  $1,042,987,000,  or  much  more 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  picked  crop — 
$772,583,000. 

This  hypothetical  value  of  the  prevented 
production  could  probably  not  have  been  a 
true  value  had  such  production  been  real- 
ized, since  with  the  production  increased 
by  more  than  75%  in  1921  it  may  readily 
be  believed  that  the  price  of  cotton  per 
pound  would  have  been  much  less  than  it 
was,  and  even  that  the  value  of  the  entire 
production  would  have  been  less  than  the 
value  of  the  actually  harvested  production 
was  in  fact.  Notwithstanding,  the  value 
of  the  prevented  production  as  computed, 
is  comparable  to  the  value  of  the  harvested 
crop  since  both  have  -the  same  price  per 
pound  and  since  this  price  would  fall  in 
case  the  causes  of  crop  damage  were  re- 
moved until  acreage  had  been  reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  increased  yield  per 
acre. 

Moreover  it  is  an  economic  necessity  that 
boll  weevil  damage,  as  well  as  all  other 
damages  to  the  cotton  crop,  should  be  re- 
turned to  cotton  producers  in  the  prices  of 
cotton  lint  and  seed  as  all  causes  of  damage 
represent  much  of  the  cost  of  producing  the 
crop  that  remains  for  harvest. 


INDEX    NUMBERS    OF   PRICE    AND   BUYING 
POWER  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

[1913=100.] 


Price  at  the  farm. 

Whole- 
sale 
price 
of  com- 
modi- 
ties.1 

Pur- 

Year and 
month. 

Crops, 
15th  of 
month. 

Live 
stock, 
15th  of 
month. 

Crops 
and 
live 
stock 
com- 
bined. 

chas- 
ing 
power 
of  farm 
prod- 
ucts.2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

100 
108 
110 
124 
208 
224 
234 
238 
109 

100 
103 
95 
111 
164 
192 
198 
168 
107 

100 
106 
102 
118 
186 
208 
216 
203 
108 

100 
94 
97 
132 
176 
186 
195 
234 
161 

100 
112 
106 
89 
106 
112 
111 
86 
67 

1921. 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 

1922. 

January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

107 
108 
110 
104 
98 
97 

98 
105 
112 
115 
118 
119 
118 

109 
113 
101 
98 
92 
91 

95 
108 
117 
115 
118 
119 
119 

108 
110 
106 
101 
95 
94 

96 
106 
114 
115 
118 
119 
119 

152 
150 
149 
152 
152 
152 

150 
149 
150 
153 
161 
164 
172 

71 
74 
71 
66 
62 
62 

65 
71 
76 
75 
73 
72 
69 

1  Excluding  farm  products  and  food. 

2  Expressed  in  terms  of  other  products. 

The  heaviest  movement  of  forage  sorghum 
or  sorgo  seed  from  farmers  to  seedsmen 
usually  occurs  during  November,  December, 
and  January. 
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0    =    Weather    B    E 

WARM  WEATHER  RIPENS  CROPS 

RAPIDLY  IN  INTERIOR  STATES 

Rain  Still  Needed  in  Much  of   Central  Valley— 
Generally  Favorable  for  Farm  Work. 

Much  warmer  weather  than  had  recently 
been  experienced  prevailed  throughout  the 
interior  States  during  the  week  ending  Aug. 
22,  and  summer  crops  matured  rapidly. 
Vegetation  was  greatly  benefited  by  rain- 
fall the  latter  part  of  the  week  in  some 
central-northern  districts  where  severe 
drought  had  prevailed,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  week  beneficial  showers  had  ex- 
tended into  the  extreme  lower  Missouri 
Valley.  Drought  continued,  however,  in 
much  of  the  Ohio  Valley^  and  in  most  of 
the  Southwest,  although  local  showers  gave 
some  relief  in  these  areas. 

Wanner  nights  favorably  affected  most 
crops  in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  sec- 
tion, while  the  cool  weather  in  California 
was  beneficial  in  retarding  the  ripening  of 
fruit  as  shipments  from  that  State  were 
being  effected  with  difficulty.  Summer 
showers  continued  in  Arizona,  but  rainfall 
was  generally  light  and  inadequate  in  New 
Mexico  where  dry-land  crops  had  mostly 
failed.  With  the  aid  of  recent  rains  forest 
fires  have  been  mostly  extinguished  or 
brought  under  control  in  the  far  Northwest. 

PAEM  WOKE  PROGRESSING. 

Farm  work  made  good  progress  generally, 
except  where  it  was  too  dry  for  plowing, 
principally  in  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
States,  in  the  western  Lake  region,  in  the 
Southwest,  and  in  parts  of  the  upper  Great 
Plains.  Rain  caused  some  delay  in  the 
Southeastern  States  and  some  western  pla- 
teau districts. 

Small  grains. — The  harvest  of  late  grain 
crops  was  favored  in  the  western  and 
northwestern  districts,  except  for  some  delay 
in  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  because 
of  rainfall.  This  work  was  nearing  com- 
pletion and  threshing  made  generally  good 
progress  in  central  and  northern  districts 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  weather 
was  especially  favorable  for  threshing  in  the 
Great  Plains  area. 

Flax  harvest  was  in  progress  in  the  north- 
ern Great  Plains  under  generally  favorable 
weather  conditions,  and  the  crop  was  re- 
ported in  good  to  excellent  condition  in 
Montana.  Cutting  and  threshing  rice  pro- 
gressed favorably  in  Louisiana  and  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  this  crop  were  reported 
as  satisfactory  in  Texas.  Grain  sorghums 
were  greatly  damaged  by  drought  in  the 
lower  Great"  Plains  and  their  condition  was 
generally  poor. 

Plowing  for  fall  seeding  was  being  accom- 
plished with  difficulty  in  much  of  the  prin- 
cipal winter  wheat  belt  on  account  of  hard, 
dry  soil,  but  rainfall  near  the  close  of  the 
week  improved  conditions  considerably  in 
some  sections,  particularly  in  the  lower 
Missouri  and  parts  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  The  ground 
was  hard  and  dry  in  Kansas,  but  plowing  was 
mostly  finished  in  that  State. 

Corn. — Much  warmer  weather  than  had 
previously  prevailed  was  experienced  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  Aug.  22  throughout  the 
principal  corn-growing  States  and  rainfall 
was  very  unevenly  distributed.  Good 
showers   occurred   in   parts   of    the   upper 


Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  lower  Missouri 
Valley,  but  it  continued  dry  in  most  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  States  and  generally  in  the 
Southwest. 

PROGRESS    OF   CORN   VARIED. 

Corn  made  very  good  to  excellent  pro- 
gress in  Iowa,  where  the  soil  moisture  was 
generally  ample,  Tmt  the  crop  needed  at 
least  two  weeks  more  of  warm  weather. 
Much  of  the  corn  crop  had  practically 
matured  in  good  condition  in  Missouri,  but 
the  late  plantings  needed  rain  badly  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Corn,  especi- 
ally the  late  crop,  was  badly  damaged  by 
drought  in  all  sections  of  Kansas,  except  in 
the  southeast,  while  deterioration  was 
reported  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Nebraska, 
although  the  rainfall  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  was  helpful  in  that  State.  Very 
good  progress  was  reported  in  northern 
Illinois,  but  the  condition  varied  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  from  very 
good  to  badly  damaged  by  firing  in  many 
places.  Rain  was  needed  also  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  while  progress  was  mostly  poor 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Damaging  drought  continued  in  Okla- 
homa; although  the  condition  of  corn  con- 
tinued fair  in  the  eastern  portion,  the  crop 
was  largely  a  failure  in  the  west.  Late  corn 
improved  in  most  South  Atlantic  areas, 
while  excellent  weather  obtained  in  the 
more  northeastern  States  except  that  it  was 
too  cool  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

MOSTLY  UNFAVORABLE   FOR   COTTON. 

Cotton. — Cool,  cloudy,  and  showery 
weather  prevailed  in  the  more  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  cotton  belt,  while  it  was  unusual- 
ly warm  and  continued  dry  in  most  western 
cotton-growing  States.  These  conditions 
were,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  for  the 
cotton  crop. 

A  few  light,  scattered  showers  occurred  in 
Oklahoma,  and  cotton  showed  deterioration 
generally  in  that  State;  it  opened  pre- 
maturely and  there  was  much  shedding. 
Scattered  showers  occurred  in  Texas  also, 
but  they  were  mostly  light  and  were  re- 
ceived at  only  about  one-half  of  the  reporting 
stations.  Early  cotton  made  generally  poor 
progress  there,  although  it  was  very  good  in 
a  few  localities  where  rain  fell,  while  the 
late  crop  deteriorated.  The  warm,  dry 
weather  held  insects  in  check,  but  caused 
shedding  and  premature  opening.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  in  Texas  was  mostly 
poor  in  the  southern  portion,  very  good  in 
the  east,  and  fair  elsewhere. 

Light,  local  showers  gave  some  relief  in 
Arkansas,  principally  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, and  the  crop  made  fair  progress  where 
these  were  received,  but  deterioration  was 
reported  in  most  sections  of  the  State  due  to 
hot,  dry  weather.  Progress  was  poor  in 
Tennessee ,  where  the  plants  were  not  fruiting 
well,  although  the  general  condition  was 
fairly  good.  Bolls  were  opening  more 
rapidly  in  Louisiana,  but  there  were  further 
reports  of  shedding  and  weevil  damage, 
while  conditions  during  the  week  were 
mostly  unsatisfactory  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama. 

The  weather  continued  cool,  cloudy, 
damp,  and  unfavorable  for  cotton  in  Georgia, 
and  general  deterioration  continued,  with 
bolls  shedding  or  rotting  and  serious  weevil 
damage  reported;  the  plants  had  nearly 
ceased  blooming  •  in  that  State.  Plant 
growth  and  condition  continued  very  good 
in  South  Carolina.  The  plants  were  bloom- 
ing and  fruiting  fairly  well,  but  there  was 
some  shedding  and  boll-rotting  while  weevil 
was  doing  great  damage  and  taking  the  top- 
crop,  except  in  the  Piedmont.  The  weather 
was  favorable  for  their  increased  activity. 


Heavy  rains  did  some  damage  in  central  and 
eastern  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  somewhat 
too  cool  for  best  results  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  The  progress  of  cotton  in  that  State 
varied  from  poor  to  very  good.  The  plants 
were  mostly  of  good  size,  but  many  were 
fruiting  poorly  with  some  shedding  and 
considerable  weevil  damage. 

Picking  and  ginning  advanced  favorably 
in  most  sections  where  this  work  was  in 
progress.  Picking  had  started  in  all  parts 
of  Texas,  except  in  the  northwest. 

SHOWERS   BENEFIT  POTATOES. 

Potatoes. — Showers  benefited  white  pota- 
toes in  the  central  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
the  far  Northwest,  and  parts  of  the  South,  as 
well  as  in  the  upper  Great  Plains.  Rain  was 
urgently  needed,  however,  in  all  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  Arkansas, 
and  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska, 
and  Colorado,  and  this  crop  was  much  dam- 
aged by  drought  in  portions  of  the  Lake  re- 
gion, while  deterioration  had  begun  in  Ken- 
tucky. Elsewhere  throughout  the  country 
the  weather  conditions  were  favorable  and 
the  white  potato  crop  was  making  good  prog- 
ress. Fall  planting  had  been  completed  in 
Georgia.  Sweet  potatoes  were  generally  in 
very  good  condition  and  progressed  well  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Truck  and  miscellaneous  crops. — The 
weather  was  generally  favorable  for  maturing 
truck  crops,  although  moisture  was  insuf- 
ficient in  most  interior  sections  of  the 
country.  Gardens  and  late  truck  made 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  extreme  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  where  considerable  rain 
fell,  and  the  increased  moisture  was  favor- 
able in  some  Middle  Atlantic  Coast  States, 
although  it  continued  too  dry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  some  central  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain districts.  Minor  crops  were  generally 
unfavorably  affected  in  the  Southwest  but 
wanner  weather  was  favorable  in  the  central 
Rocky  Mountain  area. 

Sugar  cane  made  good  advance  in  Lou- 
isiana and  this  crop  was  doing  well  in 
Florida.  Sugar  beets  continued  to  make 
fine  growth  in  Colorado  wherever  moisture 
was  sufficient,  while  the  weather  was  highly 
favorable  in  Utah ;  beets  were  doing  well  in 
Nebraska  and  were  reported  as  fairly  sat- 
isfactory in  Wisconsin,  but  this  crop  was 
blighted  some  in  the  extreme  northern 
Pacific  Coast  area.  Peanuts  were  reported 
in  satisfactory  condition  in  most  South 
Atlantic  districts,  while  rainfall  was  bene- 
ficial to  this  crop  in  the  central  Gulf  States. 

The  drought  unfavorably  affected  tobacco 
in  Kentucky  where  the  crop  was  reported 
at  a  standstill  with  deterioration  beginning 
in  some  places.  This  crop  was  suffering 
from  drought  also  in  Tennessee  and  was 
reported  as  very  uneven  in  Wisconsin. 
The  weather  was  favorable,  however,  in 
Virginia  where  cutting  progressed,  and  cur- 
ing made  good  advance  in  North  Carolina. 

WESTERN   RANGES   IMPROVED. 

Meadows,  pastures,  and  stock. — Ranges 
improved  in  most  of  the  western  grazing 
districts  because  of  further  benelicial 
showers,  except  in  the  Southwest,  where 
more  damage  by  continued  dryness  was 
reported.  Conditions  were  especially  favor- 
able in  Arizona,  and  some  local  improve- 
ment occurred  in  New  Mexico  but  in  general 
it  continued  dry  there  and  much  stock  has 
been  shipped  to  outside  range.  Grazing 
lands  continued  in  very  poor  condition  in 
Texas,  although  there  was  some  improve- 
ment where  rains  fell,  and  pastures  were 
very  dry  in  Oklahoma. 

In  general,  grass  lands  were  dry  and  pas- 
tures short  in  most  sections  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  except  in  the  Southeast, 
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where  rainfall  had  been  frequent  for  some 
time.  Pastures  were  in  poor  shape  and 
rain  was  badly  needed  from  the  Lake 
region  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
except  in  Montana,  although  recent  rainfall 
was  beneficial  in  portions  of  that  area. 

Fruit. — Drought  was  damaging  fruit  crops 
in  some  parts  of  the  lower  Lake  region  and 
upper  Ohio  Valley.  Deciduous  fruits  were 
reported  as  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
except  that  the  apple  crop  was  short  in  the 
lower  Lake  region  and  was  dropping  some  in 
Indiana.  Strawberries  and  citrus  fruits 
were  doing  well  in  Florida.  Cranberries 
made  good  advance.  The  picking  of  grapes 
for  raisins  had  commenced  in  California. 
The  moderate  temperatures  in  this  State 
were  of  great  benefit  in  delaying  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit  during  the  interruption  in  ship- 
ments. 


Temperatures  High  in  Interior  States. 

High  temperatures  prevailed  in  most  in- 
terior sections  of  the  country  during  the  week 
ending  Aug.  22,  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
being  especially  warm  in  the  lower  Great 
;  Plains  States  where,  in  many  localities,  max- 
imum temperatures  above  100°  were  re- 
ported. The  highest  temperature  in  this 
area  was  104°  at  Oklahoma  City  on  the  21st. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  maxima  did  not 
reach  90°  in  most  of  the  Middle  and  South 
Atlantic  States  and  ranged  only  from  64°  to 
70°  along  the  middle  and  north  Pacific  Coast. 

Chart  1,  page  192,  shows  that  the  week 
averaged  warmer  than  normal  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  except  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  far  Western  States.  It  was  unusually 
cool,  however,  in  the  interior  of  California, 
portions  of  Nevada,  and  western  Oregon, 
while  in  portions  of  the  Southeast  the  week 
was  3°  to  5°  cooler  than  the  seasonal  average. 

Showers  were  rather  frequent  in  the  South- 
eastern States,  and  rather  widespread  rains 
occurred  in  the  far  Northwest  the  latter  part 
of  the  week;  otherwise  rainfall  was  generally 
of  a  local  character.  Chart2,  page  192,  shows 
that  for  the  week  as  a  whole,  rainfall  was 
fairly  heavy  in  most  of  the  central  and  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  and  in  the  Southeast,  with 
.  excessive  amounts  locally  in  the  latter  area. 
Very  little  rain  occurred  in  the  lower  Great 
Plains  and  the  amounts  were  mostly  light  in 
the  Central-Northern  States. 


Seasonal  Precipitation,  March  to  July. 

The  figures  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the 
table  on  this  page  show  the  total  precipita- 
tion and  the  percentage  of  the  normal  from 
March  1  to  July  31  for  the  telegraphic  report- 
ing stations  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  These 
data  indicate  that  rainfall  during  this  period 
was  above  normal  in  nearly  all  sections  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  although  small 
deficiencies  are  shown  in  portions  of  the 
Lake  region  and  the  seasonal  rainfall  up  to 
July  31  had  been  light  in  parts  of  the  Florida 
Peninsula.  The  west  Gulf  districts  show 
large  amounts  for  the  period  which  were 
mostly  due,  however,  to  heavy  precipitation 
early  in  the  season,  as  during  the  later  part 
of  this  period  rainfall  was  deficient  in  that 
section.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  west- 
ward the  amounts  were  below  normal  in  all 
sections,  and  markedly  below  in  many, 
districts.  In  the  far  Northwest  the  figures 
show  that  less  than  50  %  of  the  normal  rainfall 
was  received,  while  at  points  in  Calif ornia 
and  Nevada  the  percentages  are  as  low  as 
10  %  -15  % .  Precipitation  was  deficient  also 
in  most  central-northern  localities  and  in  the 
immediate  central  and  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  except  in  a  few  cases. 
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CHART  1.— DEPARTURE  OF  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  FROM  THE  NORMAL,  WEEK  ENDING  8  A.  M.,  AUGUST  22,  1922. 
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CHART  2.— PRECIPITATION,  INCHES,  WEEK  ENDING  8  A.  M.,  AUGUST  22,  1922. 
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